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THE QUARREL
by Muna Lee
The Smart Set - June 1921

HER hands listless in her lap, her
eyes on thé curtain blowing in and
out of the window across the
court, she went over in her mind the 
details of this last quarrel. She went over
them with a sort of shame for occupying 
herself, now that the storm of anger
had blown over, with such trivialities ;
vainly trying to find for herself or for
him some excuse for the passionate 
outburst with which he had hurled himself
out of the door and the icy anger with
which she had answered his initial 
half-careless reproach.

There was no excuse. There had
never been any excuse, not from that
first time when he had seized upon a
thoughtless phrase of hers and twisted
it into a grotesque misconception which
she had contemptuously refused to
rectify—until the sudden irrelevant kiss,
the protestations, the flood of passionate
tenderness which swept away the bitter
words like wreckage in a flood.
Always there was the flood of passionate 
tenderness. It was against that,
more even than against the debasing
habit of trivial quarrel, that she was
rebelling now. It was this lack of decision, 
this unsteadiness, this inconclusiveness, 
which was overwhelming her
with a sense of hopeless defeat. It
would be better, she thought wearily,
for their love to dash itself headlong
into one final tragedy than to perpetuate
itself by anti-climax.

Of that ultimate fact of love, there
was, of course, no doubt; not even when
passionate or contemptuous words denied it. 
Certainly she was making no
effort to mininiize to herself the inevitable 
tragedy which both should face, facing life 
separately —that supreme fact of love 
towered stark above all
misunderstanding—but she paused before 
the realization that, to .preserve
love’s integrity, they must rid themselves
of this corrosive pettiness ; and it seemed
that for them a clean break (the phrase
dominated her fancy) was the only
method.

Of course, there was the difficulty of
making him see this as she saw it.
There flashed into her consciousness a
sudden vision of his coming, repentant,
eager-eyed, his boyishness overflowing
into gay caresses, while his look besought 
the forgiveness to which he
trusted himself—she saw as vividly her
own melting, wet-eyed but with a sudden 
sense of peace, into his outstretched
arms.

“Dear—,” she heard his voice break
on a note of unutterable tenderness—
It should not be! She shook off the
fancy as if it were something tangible,
enmeshing her against flight. For his
sake, for her sake, it should not be.
Since he could not realize her point of
view, it was better not to explain, better
not to afford opportunity for another
quarrel, better to take the burden of
judgment upon herself, and go, go now,
quietly and without anger (how far-off
that anger of the morning seemed!) and
let everything, except the inevitable
pain, end once and forever!

She would go. Today? Tomorrow?
She dallied with the decision— It did
not matter. She would not fall this
time into the weakness of reconciliation ;
she would free them both, leave to both
their lives’ scope and breadth— She
would go!

Having reached her decision she felt
that she had never loved him so truly
nor so deeply. She was free now to love
him forever, with a love that breath and
handling should not mar. She remembered 
him as she had seen him first,
slender and dark-eyed, his head proudly
lifted with something of the eternal
arrogance of youth. Tears clutched at
her heart with the memory. That endearing 
youthfulness of his should no
longer be slowly destroyed by dalliance ;
he must face grief, as she must face it,
but he too would have the consolation
of a love once more free to idealize and
worship. Beauty should again be flawless 
beauty for them—this beauty which
they had stained and torn; this goddess
that they had made into a household
drudge and stormed at for petty faults.
In short—she caught herself up with
a brusque impatience—they should be
free to dream of each other once again,
without the contradictory reality of each
other’s presence.

It was done. She rose from tHe window-seat 
and glanced at the clock. Already it was 
time for him to be here.
She stiffened a little, instinctively bracing 
herself against the repentance and
soft words that were sure to come. A
little thrill of excitement shook her as
she heard his footsteps running lightly
up the stairs. Already she felt that
their lives were divided: she felt her
life to be one of those pieces of broken
rock.

The door opened softly, and he stood
there an instant, his eyes upon hers with
the look of a child pleading with its
mother to be understood, to be loved,
to be protected against the shame and
bitterness of life. She could not disappoint 
that look—he was her husband,
her lover, her little boy. . . Tears
surged in her throat. Wet-eyed, but
with a sudden sense of peace, she melted
into his outstretched arms.
“Dear—!” His voice broke on a note
of unutterable tenderness,
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FOR MEN ONLY 
by R. Sidney Bowen, Jr. 

A story in which Nick Stevens, Airman, explains why he 
has firmly resolved that never again will he undertake
to teach a woman how to fly.

Beware friends, Romans, countrymen, be- 
ware the lady who takes up flying! 

Aviation and the fair sex are one 
dangerous combination. Oh, I’ll grant you 
that the woman’s place may be elsewhere 
than just in the home, but here is one sad- 
der but wiser pilot who will go looping 
down life’s airway forever proclaiming that 
her place is ot in the upper ozone! 

What’s that? I’m prejudiced, you say? 
Well, perhaps; but tune in on my side of 
the argument, and then decide for yourself 
whether I’m right or wrong. 

Ever since Wilhelm of Hohenzollern 
went in for country life in Holland, I have 
been earning my ham and eggs by doing 
commercial air jobs around Boston and 
suburban way stations. Thus far no sweet 
damsel has had any particular hankering 
to be Mrs. Nick Stevens, so I’ve only had 
to buy rags for my own back, and I’ve been 
able to bank a penny now and then; but 
enough of my personal history—on with 
the tale! 

I had just completed a two weeks’ job 
of touring some newly-weds by air around 
the North Shore summer resorts. I had 
brought the bus back to the Boston Air- 
port, and was awaiting results from the 
“ pilot and plane for hire” advertisement 
that I run in the Post between engage- 
ments. I didn’t have to wait long, for on 
the third day I received a letter from one 
Henry L. Powers, of Newton, asking me to 
call at his house with credentials, refer- 
ences, and all the rest of it. 

Bright and early the next morning I 
pushed the front doorbell, and let me tell 
you that Henry L. Powers parks his cha- 
peau in one grand residence. Not being 
an architect, I cannot give you a good de- 
tailed description, but the house was one 
of those Italian villa affairs that you see 
in the movies, and it covered a plot half 
the size of a city block. The grounds 
about it stretched for half a mile in all di- 
rections, and were mostly covered with 
fancy flower beds and well-trimmed hedges; 
but on the eastern border there was a clear, 
level strip of greensward that would make 
a pilot, looking for a place to land, weep 
with joy. 

I was still making mental landings on 
that natural billiard table when a butler 
opened the door. 

“Y’m Nick Stevens,” I told him, “ and 
I’m here in answer to a letter from your 
boss.” ‘ 

“ T'll see if Mr. Powers is at leisure,” he 
said stiffly, closed the door, and left me 
kicking my heels. 

Evidently Powers was at leisure, for in 
a couple of minutes the butler returned and 
led me through the hall to a little den at 
the far end, where a half-portion, bewhis- 
kered gent of about sixty winters was seat- 
ed in back of a teakwood desk. 

“ Mr. Nick Stevens, sir,”” announced the 
butler. Then he faded out of the picture. 

“Ah, yes!” said Powers. ‘“ Please be 
seated, Mr. Stevens. I presume that you 
have your credentials and references with 
you, have you not?” 

I passed them over. After he had read 
them at least three times, he handed them 
back and cleared his throat for action. 

“ Very satisfactory, Mr. Stevens—very,” 
he began. “I’m sure that you are a capa- 
ble airman. Those papers confirm the 
reports that I have received from other 
sources. Now tell me, what are your 
charges for giving instruction in the art of 
flying?” 

That handed me a jolt, but lots of funny 
things happen in the flying game, so I sim- 
ply asked: 

“You want to learn to fly?” 

“Oh, my dear man, no!” Powers ex- 
claimed in horrified tones. ‘“ A gentleman 
of my years fly in the air? Certainly not! 
I want you to teach my daughter Helen 
how to manipulate an airplane. What 
would you charge, and how long would it 
take?” 

My usual fee for flying instruction is 
about three hundred bucks, but the whole 
place just seemed to drip coins, so I said: 

“ The charge would be five hundred dol- 
lars, unless there was breakage. That 
would be extra. It ought to take a couple 
of weeks, maybe more, Depends on the 
weather, and on how quick your daughter 
catches on to the game.” 

Powers didn’t bat an eye at the price. 

“Quite reasonable, Mr. Stevens,” he re- 
plied immediately; “especially as you will 
furnish the airplane. I am sure that Helen 
will learn quickly. She is a very intelligent 
girl, though—er—er—a bit eccentric at 
times, if you know what I mean.” 

I didn’t, but I do now! 

“ Helen is very anxious to learn how to 
fly,” continued Powers. “She always has 
been. I was very much against it at first, 
but the dear girl always has her way in 
the end, so that is that. Of course, Mr. 
Stevens, you will make your home here 
during the instruction period. That is, you 
will house your airplane in the garage and 
live in the servants’ quarters. Let us con- 
sider, then, that you are engaged. Do you 
tequire a fee in advance?” 

“No, sir,” I answered. “I'll accept 
half at the end ofthe first week and the 
balance when your daughter makes a solo 
flight.” 

Usually I don’t get food and bed tossed 
in with such jobs; and so, as I was charg- 
ing him plenty to begin with, I told him — 
that if he thought I ought to make a re- 
duction in my fee I would be quite willing 
to do so. 

“Oh, that’s perfectly all right, Mr. Stev- 
ens,” he hastened to assure me. “ I’m posi- 
tive that you will earn the five hundred 
dollars. Excuse me a moment, please.” 

Powers stepped out of the room, and I 
was still turning his last remark over in my 
mind when he reappeared with a young 
female whom I rightly guessed to be his 
daughter Helen. 

No sooner had I focused my eyes on her 
than I had a feeling that teaching Helen 
to fly was not going to be any nerve rest- 
ing undertaking. I refrain from describing 
her face, except to say that it wouldn’t 
make a clock stop, though it might slow 
the timepiece down a bit. She instantly 
struck me as one of these ambitious women 
——a woman who wants to learn everything, 
and then, when you have explained in de- 
tail, comes back at you with— 

“Yes, but why?” 

Know what I mean? 

“ Helen dear,” purred Powers, as he pat- 
ted her on the shoulder—he had to reach 
up to do it, she was so tall—‘“ I want to 
present Mr. Nick Stevens, who is going to 
be your flying instructor.” Turning to me, 
he added: “ Mr. Stevens, this is my daugh- 
ter Helen.” 

“Oh, I’m so charmed to make your ac- 
quaintance, Mr. Stevens!” she gushed, 
grabbing my hand as a drowning man 
grabs a floating log. “It must be simply 
divine to fly in the air, all by one’s self! 
I’m positively thrilled to death! You'll 
be sure to teach me everything about it, 
won’t you, Mr. Stevens?” 

“ Everything that is possible, Miss Pow- 
ers,” I replied, smiling sweetly, and noting 
Powers’s quick glance at me. 

“That’s perfectly splendid!” she gurgled. 
“When can we commence? Oh, I’m so 
anxious to begin.” 

“If the weather is good to-morrow, Miss 
Helen,” I said, “ I'll fly the bus out here 
and take you up for your first hop.” 

“Oh, what a darling expression—hop!” 
she giggled. “Oh, I’m so thrilled about it 
all! I must run and phone Elizabeth— 
she’ll be so excited!” 

With that she nearly took the hinges off 
the door to get to the phone in some other 
part of the house. Powers smiled a bit 
apologetically. 

“‘T hope that you won’t mind Helen’s ex- 
uberant enthusiasm, Mr. Stevens,” he said. 
“‘She’s very much elated at the thought 
of learning to fly, you know.” 

“ Don’t worry about that, sir,” I salved 
out. “TI consider it an indication that she 
will be a very apt pupil.” 

I'd go a long way without minding any- 
thing for five hundred dollars, and all 
found! 

“Very encouraging, Mr. Stevens—very 
encouraging,” he returned. “ We'll expect 
you to-morrow, then. Your quarters will 
be ready for you. We have a large garage, 
and J’ll have it cleared for your airplane. 
Albert will show you to the door. Good 
day, Mr. Stevens, and good luck!” 


II 


THE following day was made to order 
for flying, and by half past ten I was estab- 
lished in the Powers domicile and ready 
to take Helen aloft for her first flight. 

I was tinkering with the motor when she 
appeared on the scene. I guess she must 
have been reading up on “ What the Fash- 
ionable Aviatrix Is Wearing,” for she had 
enough flying togs draped about her to 
outfit three ordinary pilots. In the sum- 
mer time I usually crash the upper regions 
garbed in a pair of old pants, rubber-soled 
shoes, a white sport shirt, a helmet, and 
goggles; but daughter Helen was clothed 
for a flight to Iceland and points north. 

“TIsn’t it a glorious day for flying, Mr. 
Stevens?” she greeted me. ‘“ Now don’t 
forget, you are going to teach me every- 
thing possible!” 

“Everything possible, Miss Powers,” I 
solemnly replied. ‘“‘ Now, if you'll just 
climb into that front seat, we’ll go aloft 
for the first hop.” 


“Oh, I’m so thrilled!” she murmured, 
as she started to step on an unbraced patch 
of wing fabric. 

“‘ Me, too,” I breathed, catching her foot 
just in time. 

On the third attempt she managed to 
seat herself facing the front in the passen- 
ger cockpit. Then, wiping off the beads 
of perspiration that her maneuvers had 
brought to my brow, I swung the propeller 
a couple of times, to suck enough gas into 
the cylinders for the machine to start up as 
soon as I spun the magneto starter from 
my seat. 

“Oh, is that the way you start it, Mr. 
Stevens?” Helen asked. 

“This is only to suck gas into the cylin- 
ders,” I answered. 

“Then what do you do?” 

“ Turn the magneto starter and start the 
motor.” 

“ But supposing the motor refuses?” 

“Then we don’t fly.” 

“Oh, is it always essential for the motor 
to go, in order to fly? Is it not possible to 
get a running start and glide up into the 
air?” 

“Not this side of the Pearly Gates,” I 
replied, as I twisted the magneto starter 
and the motor roared into life. 

During the few moments that I allowed 
the motor to warm up I adjusted head 
phones on both our helmets, and then told 
her to keep her hands and feet off the con- 
trols unless I told her to do otherwise. 

“T shall do exactly as you say, Mr. 
Stevens,” she yelled through her speaking 
tube. “I am completely in your charge, 
and will do just as you direct.” 

By the time I had taken the plane off 
the ground, she had asked so many ques- 
tions without waiting for answers that I 
was seriously inclined to direct her to stop 
competing with the noise of the motor. 
She had a decided lead on it when she shut 
up and began to look at the ground below. 

In justice to the kid I must hand it to her 
for her utter lack of the uneasiness that is 
quite usual with people taking their first 
airplane flight. As a rule they take a death 
grip on each side of the cockpit and stare 
straight ahead until they become used to 
the novel sensation of flying; but not so 
daughter Helen. She bobbed about in the 
cockpit like a cork in a maelstrom. Sev- 
eral times I was on the point of telling her 
to take it easy, for I thought she was go- 
ing to bounce clean out of the bus; and all 
the time she squealed in delight and waved 
her hands about like a deaf and dumb 
woman at a bargain sale. 

After I had circled the Powers estate for 
some fifteen or twenty minutes, she asked 
me to “perform some acrobatics of the 
air,” as she put it. 

“ You really want me to stunt?” I asked 
in surprise, for a greenhorn usually gets 
scared if stunted too soon. 

“Oh, yes, please do!” Helen replied. 
“T’ve read so much about the thrill of 
aérial acrobatics, and I adore thrills, you 
know!” 

I agreed with her on that, and began to 
put the bus through a few easy stunts. 
They didn’t seem to faze her much, and 
her calmness began to get my goat; so 
after coming out of a tight loop I slid the 
bus into a fast spinning nose-dive for the 
ground. 

That got her; but instead of asking me 
to stop, as I had told her to do if she be- 
came afraid, she grabbed hold of the joy 
stick and hung to it for dear life. I couldn’t 
even budge it, and Mother Earth was com- 
ing up to meet us at a speedy clip. 

“Let go of the controls!” I yelled. 

She only took a firmer hold. 

Again I hollered, but with the same re- 
sult. Up swirled the ground, and then, as 
I was on the point of caressing the top of 
her helmet with the small fire extinguisher 
that I carry in my cockpit, she released her 
hands and I was able to take the bus out 
of the spin. Hitting your passenger with 
a fire extinguisher may be crude, but it is 
a most effective means of persuading that 
person to allow you full control of the 
lane. 

“ Don’t take hold of the controls, please, 
Miss Powers!” I called. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry, Mr. Stevens,” she 
apologized. “I forgot.” Then she handed 
me a good one. ‘“ Wasn’t that spin just 
wonderful?” she cried. “I enjoyed every 
second of it. It gave me a tremendous 
thrill!” 

“ And me, too,” I muttered, as I cut the 
motor and landed the plane. 

“Oh, it was divine!” she raved, as soon 
as we had landed and I had steered her out 
of the plane without crumpling any part 
of the wings. “ Just glorious!” she bub- 
bled on. “It was as if I were soaring to 
heaven like a bird!” 

I wanted to tell her that she had been 
mighty near soaring into the ground like 
a rock, but the thought of that five hun- 
dred kept my mouth shut. 

We went aloft again that afternoon and 
three times the next day. By the end of 
the fourth day of instruction I was ready 
to admit that Powers had murmured a 
mouthful when he remarked that his daugh- 
ter was a bit eccentric. She was different 
from the usual type of “also rans,” all 
right. 

As I mentioned before, those who take 
their first hop in the air are usually nervous 
at the start, but the feeling wears off in 
time, and their uneasiness is changed to 
an emotion of joyful exhilaration. With 
Helen, however, it was just the opposite. 
The more flying we did, the more timid 
she became. Every time that I pulled a 
stunt, or did any low flying, I could hear 
her gasp in my ear phones; and whenever 
we finished a lesson she would heave a deep 
sigh of relief and dash away from the 
plane. 

It certainly had me stopped for an an- 
swer. The kid was just carrying on on 
her nerve alone, and I couldn’t for the life 
of me figure what was wrong; so I decided 
to ask her, but she beat me to it and spilled 
the information herself. 

We had just finished practicing landings, 
and I was wiping off the motor, when she 
popped a significant question: 

“Mr. Stevens, tell me, have you ever 
crashed?” 

“T hope to tell you I have!” I replied. 
“You'd need four hands to count the num- 
ber of planes I’ve messed up!” 

“ Really?” she gasped. ‘“ Why, it’s a 
wonder that you’re alive! How marvel- 
ously lucky you have been! Do you know, 
Mr. Stevens, I’m almost inclined to give 
up the idea of learning to fly. I’ve changed 
somehow, and have a terrible fear that I 
shall crash and be killed. All the time you 
are instructing me in the air I have awful 
thoughts about the wings falling off and 
the plane hurtling to the ground. Oh, it 
makes me shiver even to think of it now!” 

So that was it—the kid was afraid of 
crashing! She was experiencing the same 
old feeling that we all have for awhile, only 
it was magnified in her case. She had let 
it become an obsession and break down her 
air morale. 

Prompt action on my part was requisite 
if she was to become a good pilot and I 
was to earn the full five hundred dollars. 

“You’ve allowed your imagination to 
stretch things, Miss Powers,” I told her. 
“Crashing isn’t half as bad as you make 
it out to be. Of course, there are fatal ac- 
cidents in flying, but so there are in auto- 
mobiling. Your trouble is that you don’t 
know what it is like to crash, and therefore 
you imagine that it will be something hor- 
rible. I felt the same way, but after I had 
crashed for the first time I actually laughed 
at how I used to dread it. Just try and 
forget about crashing, Miss Powers. What 
I’ve told you is so—any experienced pilot 
will tell you the same thing. As we say 
in the flying game, ‘ the first crash is the 
toughest.’ ” 

I must have scored a bull’s-eye, for her 
face lit up like a Christmas tree. 

“Oh, thank you so much for telling me 
that!” she beamed. “I’m sure that I un- 
derstand, and I feel ever so much relieved. 
I’ve simply been thinking about it too 
much.” 

“Tm glad you get the idea,” I told her. 
“T would regret it very much if you gave 
up flying. You’re learning very fast, and 
in a few more days you should be ready for 
a solo flight.” 

Applesauce, maybe, but five hundred 
bucks is five hundred bucks. I wasn’t ly- 
ing when I said I’d regret her calling it off! 

Some day, when I’m through with the 
flying racket, I think I'll take up public 
speaking and go stumping for some Presi- 
dential aspirant. I ought to be good if my 
little talk to Helen Powers was an indica- 
tion of my ability to convince an audience. 
She snapped out of her fright coma as 
quick as a wink, and took to her lessons 
the way a débutante takes to a Paris frock. 
Instead of flying with her twice a day, she 
had me sailing the clouds five and six times. 
When I allowed her to take the controls, 
she handled the plane in pretty fair style, 
and her stunting wasn’t so bad for a begin- 
ner. I'll admit she did have some trouble 
in landing the plane, but by changing seats 
with her, so that she could view the ground 
from the regular pilot’s position, and prac- 
ticing fifty to a hundred landings a day, 
she got so that she could set the plane 
down without sending my heart shooting 
up around my collar button. For awhile, 
though, the undercarriage of the old bus 
sure did take some wicked punishment! 


III 


By the middle of the second week I was 
ready to let her take the plane off alone. 
When I told her so, she was tickled silly, 
and danced around like a young filly at the 
post. I was all set to leap clear if she 
made an attempt to embrace me. Nix on 
that from her, five hundred or no five hun- 
dred! But she spared me the trouble of 
setting up a new world’s mark for the broad 
jump, and the great event was scheduled 
for the next morning. 

Up to that time Powers had not shown 
his face once, but I guess daughter Helen 
must have swung into action that night, 
for while I was warming the engine for her, 
-and giving the motor a final once over, he 
came trotting out of the house and joined 
us on the lawn. 

“ Be careful, dear,” he cautioned his 
daughter. “ Be sure to remember all that 
Mr. Stevens has told you.” 

“Don’t worry, dad!” she called back 
gayly. “T’ll be careful, and I’ll remember. 
See, I’ve taken notes on it all!” 

I darned near passed out as she held a 
little notebook up for her father to see. 
The kid had jotted down almost every- 
thing I had told her! In case she got 


twisted up in the air, she was going to refer 
to the notebook, I suppose. That was a 
hot one! 

Eventually everything was all set, and 
daughter Helen sailed up into the ozone 
all by herself. She stayed up for half an 
hour, but during that time five years of 
my life went into the discard. 

No sooner had she reached about three 
hundred feet when down she dived at us 
and looped the loop right over our heads. 
I hope to drop dead if I couldn’t have 
reached up and touched her wing, she was 
so close! I'll admit that I’d given her a 
bit more instruction than a student usually 
gets, but I sure wasn’t looking for anything 
like that—or for what followed. 

That girl just tossed the plane all over 
the sky. Some of the stunts were bad and 
others were rotten, but she kept right on 
going. More than once I expected to see 
the engine shoot right out of the bus, but 
for some unknown reason it stayed put. 
I had a feeling that she wasn’t trying to 
show off. Instead, she was just letting her 
natural self go full tilt. Eccentric is right, 
and then some! 

““What do you think of her?” asked 
Powers, as she fell off the top of a loop and 
into a spin before she could right the plane. 

“T think she’s crazy!” I answered, and 
swallowed my heart for the hundredth time. 

“‘ Beg pardon,” he apologized. ‘I didn’t 
hear you.” 

“T said I’m anxious to see her land,” I 
replied. 

“Oh!” Powers started. “ Do you think 
there’s danger that she won’t be able to get 
down?” 

“‘She’ll come down eventually—don’t 
worry about that,” I said, and then closed 
my eyes as my eccentric pupil looped the 
loop and lost a good three hundred feet of 
altitude. 

When I opened them, she was still in 
the air, but was gliding toward the ground 
at a nice gentle speed of about one hun- 
dred miles an hour. I had visions of her 
making a rather messy landing in some 
neighbor’s back yard, when suddenly she 
opened up the motor and began to skid 
around her father’s estate, skimming about 
twelve inches above the tree tops. 

With my heart action slowed up fifty 
per cent, and my nerves completely shot, 
I waited for the sound of snapping wood 
and ripping fabric that would come when 
she failed to miss a tree or the roof of the 
house; but it didn’t come. Eventually she 
glided for the greensward, bounced her 
wheels off the grass, bounced them three or 
four more times, and finally came to a dead 
stop with the plane sagging over on one 
side. She had loosened one of the rubber 
shock absorbers on the undercarriage. 

“Oh, it was divine!” cried the girl, as 
she scrambled out of the plane and rushed 
over to Powers and me. “ Did I do pretty 
well? Did it thrill you as it did me?” 

“Tt did!” I agreed with plenty of 
emphasis. If she had been a man, instead 
of Powers’s daughter, I would have served 
her one fine bawling out for her crazy fly- 
ing. As it was, I only said: “I’d go easy 
on the stunting, Miss Powers, and stick to 
straight flying until I got the feel of it a 
little better.” 

“ Well, I wasn’t trying to stunt all the 
time, you know,” she started to explain; 
“but somehow, when I finished a stunt, I 
fell into the most peculiar positions, and I 
couldn’t find any of them in my notes; so 
I just tried to right the machine as best I 
could.” 

“T wouldn’t go by the notes, if I were 
you, Miss Powers,” I told her. “ They 
may be wrong, you know, and then where 
would you be?” 

“You're absolutely right, Mr. Stevens,” 
she declared firmly. “They may be wrong, 
so I won’t use them any more. I'll just use 
my head.” 

“It’s being done,” I muttered, as I start- 
ed to repair the damaged shock absorber. 
It took me the remainder of the day to 
get the bus into first-class condition. Fix- 
ing the shock absorber took only a few 
minutes, but Helen had put so much strain 
on the machine by her weird attempts at 
stunting that half the bracing wires on the 
wings were about as loose as curtain pulls. 
I practically had to true up the whole plane 
and overhaul the engine, which had thrown 
oil all over the place. 

The job was finished about supper time, 
and after I had made a test flight and 
found the old bus still able to slide through 
the air without coming apart, I housed it 
for the night. Then I sought out my ec- 
centric pupil and discoursed at great length 
on what a novice shouldn’t do in an air- 
plane. 

Whether my remarks registered with her 
I can’t say for sure, but I guess they did, 
for the next day, when she went up, she left 
her notebook on the ground and maneu- 
vered the plane in the air as if she was fly- 
ing between two rows of dynamite. I went 
up with her twice, and showed her how to 
land across the wind, how to get into a 
small field in case of a forced landing, and 
a few other things that are handy to know 
when you're flying. 

Helen seemed to cotton to it all, and 
she put up a pretty fair exhibition when 
I turned the controls over to her; but 
somehow she had changed in her general 
attitude. Her enthusiasm stayed with her, 
but it was minus its effervescence, as you 
might say. She began to act in a much 
more normal and natural way, and seemed 
like the average flying student, instead of 
taking everything on high gear. 

Alas, if only I had had sense enough to 
recognize the danger signal! 

During the last few days of the instruc- 
tion period I taught her all that I possibly 
could, and when we landed for the last time 
on the evening of the day before I was to 
pack up and journey back to the Boston 
Airport, I felt that she could be consid- 
ered a qualified air pilot without undue 
straining of the imagination. 

“Well, I guess that finishes it, Miss 
Powers,” I told her, as we walked toward 
the house. ‘ You seem to be able to han- 
dle a bus pretty well now, and I'll sign your 
license application to-night.” 

“T certainly appreciate your endeavors 
to teach me to fly, Mr. Stevens,” she re- 
plied. ‘“ You have been awfully nice about 
it all, and I feel that I have learned a lot 
under your tutelage. I’m going to get my 
father to buy me a plane of my own now. 
He promised that he would when I got my 
license.” 

“Td advise you to get a ship the same 
make as mine,” I suggested. “ You may 
want a single-seater later on, but until you 
get more experience in the air it’s safer for 
you to carry on with the same type of 
plane.” 

“Oh, Mr. Stevens!” she said, when we 
were about to part in the front hall. Then 
she hesitated for a moment. “TI realize 
that my instruction is finished,” she went 
on, “‘ but—er—er—what time are you re- 
turning to Boston to-morrow?” 

“Probably around eleven o’clock.” 

“* Well, I wonder if you would be so kind 
as to go up with me just once more before 
you leave? I—I—I—well, there are one 
or two things that I want to make sure of 
before you go. Oh, you must think me 
terribly stupid, but it would help me ever 
so much if you would accompany me just 
this once more! If there is any extra fee, 
you don’t need to worry about that.” 
“Why, sure, Miss Powers,” was my very 
natural reply. ‘“I’d be glad to make one 
more hop with you. Don’t even think of 
any fee. Your father has paid me more 
than enough for instructing you. As a 
matter of fact, I wouldn’t want to leave 
until you’re quite certain of yourself.” 

“Oh, that’s awfully good of you,” she 
beamed graciously. “Thank you _ so 
much! Let’s say nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, then. Thank you again!” 


IV 


At nine sharp I had the engine all 
warmed up, and was waiting for Helen to 
show up. The little bag that holds my 
toothbrush and a spare collar or two was 
strapped to the side of the fuselage, and 
Powers’s check for the final payment was 
safe and sound in my wallet. I was all set 
to beat it back to Boston just as soon as 
this last flight was over. 

Eventually she appeared on the scene 
more heavily bundled up in flying clothes 
than ever before. I couldn’t tell for sure, 
but it looked to me as if she had on a 
couple of extra sweaters under her flying 
jacket. As I assisted her into the pilot’s 
seat, and climbed in front myself, I won- 
dered if she was going to try for an alti- 
tude record. If so, it was going to fail. 
Above fifteen thousand it’s just as cold in 
summer as in winter, and my white sport 
shirt wasn’t fur-lined. 

I allowed her to take the plane off the 
ground, and for a few minutes I regretted 
that I had signed her license application. 
She was curiously shaky on the controls as 
she tried to lift the bus into the air. How- 
ever, when we got pretty well up, she 
seemed to get command of herself. With 
painstaking effort she proceeded to execute 
every single aérial maneuver that I had 
taught her. 

“There!” I heard her say after about 
fifteen minutes of tooting around. ‘“ Now 
there’s just one more thing that I want to 
make sure of.” 

“ All right!” I called. “Go ahead— 
you’re doing fine!” 

Throttling the motor, Helen headed the 
plane for the ground, and prepared to land. 
As landing was her weakest point, I paid 
particular attention to the way she settled 
the machine. It was very poor, and we 
bounced all over the place. She hesitated 
too long before leveling off a few feet above 
the ground. 

“Try it again, Miss Powers,” I directed. 
“That landing wasn’t very good. Don’t 
try to land so fast, and level off a bit 
sooner.” 

The second attempt was a slight im- 
provement, but she still took too long. 

“A little better,” I encouraged. “ Now 
make a good one.” 

The third landing was perfect, and for 
the first time I was actually proud of my 
pupil. 

“Great!” I told her. “One more now, 
and we'll call it a day.” 

We roared up into the sky, buzzed 
around for a few minutes, and then head- 
ed into the wind and started to glide for 
the ground. The glide was too fast, and 
I knew that we would overshoot the land- 
ing field and have to fly around again; so 
I put my hand on the throttle, ready to 
open the motor if Helen did try to land, 
and waited to see what she would do. 

Over the ground we sped, about ten feet 
in the air. When we had crossed three- 
quarters of the landing field, I felt the 
throttle move forward under my hand, and 
the motor roared up in full blast. Well 
satisfied that Helen had seen her mistake 
and knew enough to carry on and make 
another try, I settled back in my seat and 
absently inspected an oily patch of the fab- 
ric on the right bottom wing. Whether it 
was some inner instinct that prompted me 
I don’t know, but a second or two later I 
turned my head to the front. 

I almost collapsed from heart failure; 
for less than thirty feet ahead a row of 
trees was sweeping toward us at a mile a 
minute! 

Frantically I made a dive for the con- 
trols and tried to zoom the plane into the 
air, but I was far too late, and it plowed 
into those trees like the Twentieth Century 
hitting a snow bank. Wood snapped, fab- 
ric ripped, something slapped me in the 
mouth, and I saw a million stars. A split 
second later I was walloped on the back of 
my head and sent sailing up through the 
top wing of the plane into the branches of 
the trees, and then down to the ground on 
my face. 

When I collected myself together and 
sat up, I was minus two front teeth, a yard 
or so of my shirt, and most of the skin on 
my nose. The bus was a heap of broken 
wood, twisted wire, and shredded fabric. 
I'll swear that there wasn’t enough left to 
make a toy airplane for a kid to play with! 

I was just getting to my feet, and start- 
ing to try and find my eccentric pupil in 
the wreckage, when a piece of a battered 
wing moved and out she crawled, a bit 
white about the gills, but otherwise O. K. 

“My gosh!” I groaned in despair. 
“There goes another perfectly good bus 
up the river!” 

“Please don’t worry, Mr. Stevens,” con- 
soled daughter Helen. “‘ My father will pay 
you for it. I’m terribly sorry! I—I—I 
really didn’t mean to crash so badly as 
that!” 

“You what?” I yelled, as I put my 
tongue where my two front teeth should 
be but weren’t. 

“ Why—er—er—you see it was like this, 
Mr. Stevens,” she began to stammer out. 
“You know you said that the first crash 
was always the toughest, and that you 
didn’t mind crashes now; so—well, I— 
I thought you probably wouldn’t mind 
crashing with me. I really needed your 
moral support, so that I could get to feel 
the way you do. Don’t worry about the 
airplane—my father will pay for that!” 

Friends, never again will I undertake to 
teach a woman how to fly! 

================================

THE WEEPING KILLER
By Harry M. Sutherland
from The Black Mask - December 1921


FOR Moriarity it had been almost
as hard to walk from the condemned 
cell to freedom by way
of the main entrance as it would
have been to take that other walk
through the little door that leads to the
electric chair. He had suffered all that
a man can suffer who faces a horrid
death. The last of a once iron nerve
had been put into the task of dressing
himself in his execution garments and
when the order for a new trial had
been read to him, the once powerful
gang leader had silently crumpled in a
heap on the floor.

He was all in—through—done for as
surely as the electric chair could have
finished him. Never again would he
be able to hold a gun in his hand to
take his place as the undisputed king
of his world. They would not let him.
He might try it but he knew they would
find him out.

No man could hold his position, he
told himself time after time, who had
been through what he had endured.
Try as he did to hide it, he knew that
his old slaves and subjects had seen
him tremble during the ridiculously
easy second trial of his case. Even the
assurances of his lawyers that it was
"all fixed," that his acquittal was a
"sure thing," could not sustain him. He
could not keep his hands from shaking
and the muscles of his face from working. 
The brazen effrontery of his
stare, the menace of his squared
shoulders, was gone. He had stammered 
as he told his prepared lie on
the witness stand and he knew that his
old henchmen were shaking their heads
behind his back as they accompanied
him in a sort of damp jubilation from
the courtroom and back to the old
rendezvous.

What a farce it had been when, after
the first rounds of drinks had been
drunk to his return, Jeff Hardy had in
formal argot surrendered his place as
regent and formally handed him his old
pistol as a token of renewed leadership 
of the gang. Leader? Why, he
knew and they knew and he knew they
knew he knew that he was not fit to be
even an apprentice in that company of
blood and steel. Every night for a
week after that he could see in the 
darkness above his bed the sneer in
the smile on Hardy's face as he
"surrendered" the leadership which he
had already found so sweet. 

Surrendered it? No wonder Jeff had
sneered at the very idea.
Moriarity had been a real leader of
men. Guided into the realms of some
great manufacturing enterprise, politics
or finance he would have been as great
as he had become in the world of violence 
and crime. Instead of the master
of the men who work in steel or coal
or gold, Fate had decreed that he should
become the master of men who deal in
crime. And just as disaster overtakes
great leaders in great industry, so had
disaster overtaken him on the night
when "Sailor" Bradley had dared dispute 
his pre-eminence and met the death
the code demanded.

No one in the underworld doubted
who had killed Bradley. Moriarity was
alive the next morning and Bradley was
dead. That was evidence enough. But
there was considerable surprise when
the leader of the "Woodchucks" was
sentenced to death for murder. Every
resource was assembled to prevent his
execution and obtain his freedom and
these weapons had triumphed. They
had brought back their leader but found
they had only a weakling in his stead.
Why, there had been tears in his eyes
when the verdict of his acquittal was
read in court. Twice he had been seen
faltering in his step as he came
from the loft building in which
the "Woodchucks" had their clubroom.

He started at the slightest sound of
anything like a pistol shot. And—worst
of all—he refused to carry a gun.
That was the situation during two
weeks following the old leader's return.
Then, on a Sunday morning, Terence
Moriarity, bright-eyed, square of shoulder, 
spring in his step and a smile
on his face, had gleefully pummeled
two new members of the gang who 
accidentally blocked his path, hurled a
bottle through a clubroom window and
undisputedly resumed his sway.
The night before, as all of the world
that mattered to him well knew, Jeff
Hardy had screamed Moriarity's name
as he died and the old leader had 
automatically been crowned anew.

It did not matter so much to the
"Woodchucks" how Hardy had died.
That was a matter for the police to find
out. The police did—to their own 
satisfaction at least—but Moriarity merely
smiled at the sensation their theories
caused. He still refused to carry a gun
but he still led the "Woodchucks,"
more feared and respected than he ever
was and with confidence that his path
of glory need not lead a man of
intelligence again to the death house.
Jeff Hardy's body had been found at
the bottom of the elevator shaft in the
old loft building in which his gang 
occupied a portion of an upper floor.
Without doubt he had fallen or been
hurled six stories to the concrete pit
below. That he had not committed 
suicide was certain. There was no reason
why he should in the first place and in
the second place two reliable witnesses
swore they had heard him cry "Damn
you, Moriarity," as he fell.

Moriarity had been arrested, of
course, but released almost at once, 
because policemen as well as eminently
respectable citizens had seen him a
block away from the building at the
same time that Hardy's scream was
heard by the night watchman and 
elevator man of the building.
It had taken some time to drag
Hardy's body from the pit and identify
it. This caused a delay, but even at that
the police admitted they probably would
have been unable to make out a case
against the old leader no matter how
rapidly they worked.
Captain Bush, who knows probably
as much about gangsters and gang 
politics as any police officer in the city, had
ordered the arrest of Moriarity as soon
as he heard of Hardy's death. He did
that even before he knew that the old
leader was the last man seen with the
new chieftain. He was also the one
who recommended the discharge of the
prisoner the next morning.

"There are more ways than one of
killing a cat," Captain Bush remarked
philosophically to some of his newspaper 
friends, "and the law doesn't
keep up with all of them."
"But you admit Hardy was alone
when he fell down the elevator shaft,"
persisted one of his questioners. "Why
do you think he was killed ?"

"He was killed as surely as Terence
is again king of the Woodchucks," replied 
the police veteran. "He was killed
because Moriarity had lost his nerve.
He was killed in the way he was because 
of the long nights Moriarity had
spent in the death house, by a man who
knew that if Hardy was killed by a shot
he would walk through the little door
instead of the big one on his second
trip from his cell. He was killed by a
man with brains and that imagination
which had made him a tamed slayer.
"I know what happened as surely as
I know I am sitting here, but there
would be no use in going into court
with it.

"Hardy had openly challenged the old
leader's authority. Everybody knows
that. Even the boys on the street were
mocking Moriarity. He had wept in
court. He had been seen twice walking
unsteadily out of the building, wiping
his eyes with his handkerchief and
seeming to be half blinded by tears.
Once the elevator man had to help him
to the street. Everybody in the district 
knew about it. He was in pitiful
terror at the thought of the time when
Hardy would pull a gun on him and
challenge him to fight it out. He knew
that when that time came he would
either have to go back to the death
house, be killed by Hardy or disappear.
There wasn't much choice. One was as
bad as another for him. So, like the
man of brains he is, he discarded all
three of the obvious alternatives and
found a fourth way out of the meeting
he knew would have to come.
"It came last Saturday night. The
two of them were alone in die clubroom. 

Not a man in the gang would
have dared to stick his nose inside the
door. They knew there would be no
question about who their leader was 
before morning and there wasn't one of
them within a mile of the place.
"The elevator man and the night
watchman both heard them quarreling.
They didn't hear the words, but we
don't need them. Hardy taunted Moriarity 
to try to make him pull a gun. He
had two—one his own and another for
Moriarity in case he had none of his
own. This second gun was loaded with
blanks.

"There were two flasks in the room.
One had gin in it and was still half full.
The other was broken on the floor when
Moriarity dropped it as Hardy pulled
his gun and called upon him to fight.
"After dropping the flask, Moriarity
walked out of the room and down the
stairs, wiping the tears from his eyes
as he had been seen doing twice before.
The watchman saw him. The elevator
man was on the top floor with his car.
Moriarity had sent him there to put a
new bolt on the roof scuttle. He swears
the door at the club floor was closed
when he went up—but elevator men
always say that. Anyway the light was
burning in the hall. That's all he
knows until he heard Hardy scream."
"But how, then, did Moriarity kill
him?" a reporter asked as the captain
relighted his cigar.

"Ever hear of this new tear gas?"
the policeman questioned. "That's
what was in the other flask."
"But wouldn't it blind Moriarity,
too?"
"It did. But he had experimented
until he could find his way out of the
building in spite of it. The effect
wears off in a few minutes and by the
time he had reached the corner he was
merely crying a few tears and had his
alibi all made to order. Meanwhile
Hardy was blundering about until he
found the elevator door and fell to his
death.
"An act of Providence, I suppose the
law might call it, but it was really the
act of a damned clever devil."

===============================

FROM MISSOURI

                A Compelling Novelette of Far Western
                     Life Complete in this Issue

                             by Zane Grey

                      [Transcriber’s Note: 
This story appeared in the August 1926 issue
of McCalls magazine.  This a Project Gutenberg etext.]


With jingling spurs a tall cowboy stalked out of the post-office to
confront his three comrades crossing the wide street from the saloon
opposite. “Look heah,” he said, shoving a letter under their noses.
“Which one of you long-horns has wrote her again?”

From a gay, careless trio his listeners suddenly grew blank, then
intensely curious. They stared at the handwriting on the letter. “Tex,
I’m a son-of-a-gun if it ain’t from Missouri!” ejaculated Andy Smith,
his lean, red face bursting into a smile.

“It shore is,” declared Nevada.

“From Missouri!” echoed Panhandle Ames.

“Wal?” queried Tex, almost with a snort.

The three cowboys jerked up to look from Tex to one another, and then
back at Tex.

“It’s from _her_,” went on Tex, his voice hushing on the pronoun. “You
all know thet handwritin’. Now how aboot this deal? We swore none of
us would write again to this heah schoolmarm. Some one of you has
double-crossed the outfit.” Loud and unified protestations of
innocence emanated from his comrades. But it was evident Tex did not
trust them, and that they did not trust him or each other. “Say,
boys,” said Panhandle, suddenly. “I see Beady in there lookin’ darn
sharp at us. Let’s get off in the woods somewhere.”

“Back to the bar,” replied Nevada. “I reckon we’ll all need
stimulants.”

“Beady!” ejaculated Tex, as they turned across the street. “He could
be to blame as much as any of us.”

“Shore. It’d be more like Beady,” replied Nevada. “But Tex, yore mind
ain’t workin’. Our lady friend from Missouri has wrote before without
gettin’ any letter from us.”

“How do we know thet?” demanded Tex, suspiciously. “Shore the boss’
typewriter is a puzzle, but it could hide tracks. Savvy, pards?”

“Gee, Tex, you need a drink,” returned Panhandle, peevishly.

They entered the saloon and strode to the bar, where from all
appearances Tex was not the only one to seek artificial strength. Then
they repaired to a corner, where they took seats and stared at the
letter Tex threw down before them. “From Missouri, all right,” averred
Panhandle, studying the postmark. “Kansas City, Missouri.”

“It’s her writin’,” added Nevada, in awe. “Shore I’d know thet out of
a million letters.”

“Ain’t you goin’ to read it to us?” queried Andy Smith.

“Mister Frank Owens,” replied Tex, reading from the address on the
letter. “Springer’s Ranch. Beacon, Arizona.... Boys, this heah Frank
Owens is all of us.”

“Huh! Mebbe he’s a darn sight more,” added Andy.

“Looks like a low-down trick we’re to blame for,” resumed Tex,
seriously shaking his hawk-like head. “Heah we reads in a Kansas City
paper aboot a school teacher wantin’ a job out in dry Arizonie. An’ we
ups an’ writes her an’ gets her ararin’ to come. Then when she writes
and tells us she’s _not over forty_—then we quits like yellow coyotes.
An’ we four anyhow shook hands on never writin’ her again. Wal,
somebody did, an’ I reckon you-all think me as big a liar as I think
you. But thet ain’t the point. Heah’s another letter to Mister Owens
an’ I’ll bet my saddle it means trouble. Shore I’m plumb afraid to
read it.”

“Say, give it to me,” demanded Andy. “I ain’t afraid of any woman.”

Tex snatched the letter out of Andy’s hand. “Cowboy, you’re too poor
educated to read letters from ladies,” observed Tex. “Gimme a knife,
somebody ... Say, it’s all perfumed.”

Tex impressively spread out the letter and read laboriously:

                                              Kansas City, Mo.,
                                                  June 15.
  Dear Mr. Owens:

  Your last letter has explained away much that was vague and
  perplexing in your other letters. It has inspired me with hope
  and anticipation. I shall not take time now to express my thanks,
  but hasten to get ready to go West. I shall leave tomorrow and
  arrive at Beacon on June 19, at 4:30 P.M. You see I have studied
  the time-table.

                                            Yours very truly,
                                                Jane Stacey.

Profound silence followed Tex’s perusal of the letter. The cowboys
were struck dumb. But suddenly Nevada exploded: “My Gawd, fellars,
today’s the nineteenth!”

“Wal, Springer needs a schoolmarm at the ranch,” finally spoke up the
practical Andy. “There’s half a dozen kids growin’ up without any
schoolin’, not to talk about other ranches. I heard the boss say this
hisself.”

“Who the mischief did it?” demanded Tex, in a rage with himself and
his accomplices.

“What’s the sense in hollerin’ aboot thet now?” returned Nevada. “It’s
done. She’s comin’. She’ll be on the Limited. Reckon we’ve got five
hours. It ain’t enough. What’ll we _do_?”

“I can get awful drunk in thet time,” contributed Panhandle,
nonchalantly.

“Ahuh! An’ leave it all to us,” retorted Tex, scornfully. “But we got
to stand pat on this heah deal. Don’t you know this is Saturday an’
thet Springer will be in town?”

“Aw, confound it! We’re all goin’ to get fired,” declared Panhandle.
“Serves us right for listenin’ to you, Tex. We can all gamble this
trick hatched in your head.”

“Not my haid more’n yours or anybody,” returned Tex, hotly.

“Say, you locoed cow-punchers,” interposed Nevada. “What’ll we do?”

“We’ll have to tell Springer.”

“But Tex, the boss’d never believe us about not follerin’ the letters
up. He’ll fire the whole outfit.”

“But he’ll have to be told somethin’,” returned Panhandle stoutly.

“Shore he will,” went on Tex. “I’ve an idea. It’s too late now to turn
this poor schoolmarm back. An’ somebody’ll have to meet her.
Somebody’s got to borrow a buckboard an’ drive her out to the ranch.”

“Excuse me!” replied Andy. And Panhandle and Nevada echoed him.

“I’ll ride over on my hoss, an’ see you all meet the lady,” added
Andy.

Tex had lost his scowl, but he did not look as if he favorably
regarded Andy’s idea. “Hang it all!” he burst out, hotly. “Can’t some
of you gents look at it from her side of the fence? Nice fix for any
woman, I say. Somebody ought to get it good for this mess. If I ever
find out—”

“Go on with your grand idea,” interposed Nevada.

“You all come with me. I’ll get a buckboard. I’ll meet the lady an’ do
the talkin’. I’ll let her down easy. An’ if I cain’t head her back to
Missouri we’ll fetch her out to the ranch an’ then leave it up to
Springer. Only we won’t tell her or him or anybody who’s the real
Frank Owens.”

“Tex, that ain’t so plumb bad,” declared Andy, admiringly. “What _I_
want to know is who’s goin’ to do the talkin’ to the boss?” queried
Panhandle. “It mightn’t be so hard to explain now. But after drivin’
up to the ranch with a woman! You all know Springer’s shy. Young an’
rich, like he is, an’ a bachelor—he’s been fussed over so he’s plumb
afraid of girls. An’ here you’re fetchin’ a middle-aged schoolmarm
who’s romantic an’ mushy! Shucks! .... I say send her home on the next
train.”

“Pan, you’re wise on hosses an’ cattle, but you don’t know human
nature, an’ you’re daid wrong about the boss,” rejoined Tex. “We’re in
a bad fix, I’ll admit. But I lean more to fetchin’ the lady up than
sendin’ her back. Somebody down Beacon way would get wise. Mebbe the
schoolmarm might talk. She’d shore have cause. An’ suppose Springer
hears aboot it—that some of us or all of us played a low-down trick on
a woman. He’d be madder at that than if we fetched her up. Likely
he’ll try to make amends. The boss may be shy on girls but he’s the
squarest man in Arizonie. My idea is we’ll deny any of us is Frank
Owens, an’ we’ll meet Miss—Miss—what was that there name? ... Miss
Jane Stacey and fetch her up to the ranch, an’ let _her_ do the
talkin’ to Springer.”

During the next several hours, while Tex searched the town for a
buckboard and team he could borrow, the other cowboys wandered from
the saloon to the post-office and back again, and then to the store,
the restaurant and all around. The town had gradually filled up with
Saturday visitors. “Boys, there’s the boss,” suddenly broke out Andy,
pointing; and he ducked into the nearest doorway, which happened to be
that of another saloon. It was half full of cowboys, ranchers,
Mexicans, tobacco smoke and noise. Andy’s companions had rushed
pell-mell after him; and not until they all got inside did they
realize that this saloon was a rendezvous for cowboys decidedly not on
friendly terms with Springer’s outfit. Nevada was the only one of the
trio who took the situation nonchalantly.

“Wal, we’re in, an’ what the mischief do we care for Beady Jones, an’
his outfit?” remarked Nevada, quite loud enough to be heard by others
beside his friends.

Naturally they lined up at the bar, and this was not a good thing for
young men who had an important engagement and who must preserve
sobriety.

After several rounds of drinks they began to whisper and snicker over
the possibility of Tex meeting the boss.

“If only it doesn’t come off until Tex gets our forty-year-old
schoolmarm from Missourie with him in the buckboard!” exclaimed
Panhandle, in huge glee.

“Shore. Tex, the handsome galoot, is most to blame for this mess,”
added Nevada. “Thet cowboy won’t be above makin’ love to Jane, if he
thinks we’re not around. But, fellars, we want to be there.”

“Wouldn’t miss seein’ the boss meet Tex for a million!” said Andy.

Presently a tall, striking-looking cowboy, with dark face and small
bright eyes like black beads, detached himself from a group of noisy
companions, and confronted the trio, more particularly Nevada. “Howdy,
men,” he greeted them, “what you-all doin’ in here?”

He was coolly impertinent, and his action and query noticeably stilled
the room. Andy and Panhandle leaned back against the bar. They had
been in such situations before and knew who would do the talking for
them. “Howdy, Jones,” replied Nevada, coolly and carelessly. “We
happened to bust in here by accident. Reckon we’re usually more
particular what kind of company we mix with.”

“Ahuh! Springer’s outfit is shore a stuck-up one,” sneered Jones, in a
loud tone. “So stuck-up they won’t even ride around drift-fences.”

Nevada slightly changed his position. “Beady, I’ve had a couple of
drinks an’ ain’t very clear-headed,” drawled Nevada. “Would you mind
talkin’ so I can understand you?”

“Bah! You savvy all right,” declared Jones, sarcastically. “I’m
tellin’ you straight what I’ve been layin’ to tell your yaller-headed
Texas pard.”

“Now you’re speakin’ English, Beady. Tex an’ me are pards, shore. An’
I’ll take it kind of you to get this talk out of your system. You seem
to be chock full.”

“You bet I’m full an’ I’m goin’ to bust,” shouted Jones, whose temper
evidently could not abide the slow, cool speech with which he had been
answered.

“Wal, before you bust, explain what you mean by Springer’s outfit not
ridin’ around drift-fences.”

“Easy. You just cut through wire-fences,” retorted Jones.

“Beady, I hate to call you a low-down liar, but that’s what you are.”

“You’re another,” yelled Jones. “I seen your Texas Jack cut our
drift-fence.” Nevada struck out with remarkable swiftness and force.
He knocked Jones over upon a card-table, with which he crashed to the
floor. Jones was so stunned that he did not recover before some of his
comrades rushed to him, and helped him up. Then, black in the face and
cursing savagely, he jerked for his gun. He got it out, but before he
could level it, two of his friends seized him, and wrestled with him,
talking in earnest alarm. But Jones fought them.

“You blame fool,” finally yelled one of them. “He’s not packin’ a gun.
It’d be murder.”

That brought Jones to his senses, though certainly not to calmness.
“Mister Nevada—next time you hit town you’d better come heeled,” he
hissed between his teeth.

“Shore. An’ thet’ll be bad for you, Beady,” replied Nevada, curtly.
Panhandle and Andy drew Nevada out to the street, where they burst
into mingled excitement and anger. Their swift strides gravitated
toward the saloon across from the post-office. When they emerged
sometime later they were arm in arm, and far from steady on their
feet. They paraded up the one main street of Beacon, not in the least
conspicuous on a Saturday afternoon. As they were neither hilarious
nor dangerous, nobody paid any particular attention to them. Springer,
their boss, met them, gazed at them casually, and passed without sign
of recognition. If he had studied the boys closely he might have
received an impression that they were hugging a secret, as well as
each other. In due time the trio presented themselves at the railroad
station. Tex was there, nervously striding up and down the platform,
now and then looking at his watch. The afternoon train was nearly due.
At the hitching-rail below the platform stood a new buckboard and a
rather spirited team of horses.

The boys, coming across the wide square, encountered this evidence of
Tex’s extremity, and struck a posture before it. “Livery shable
outfit, by gosh,” said Andy.

“Thish here Tex spendin’ his money royal,” agreed Nevada.

Then Tex espied them. He stared. Suddenly he jumped straight up.
Striding to the edge of the platform, with face as red as a beet, he
began to curse them. “Whash masher, ole pard?” asked Andy, who
appeared a little less stable than his comrades.

Tex’s reply was another volley of expressive profanity. And he ended
with: “—you—all yellow quitters to get drunk an’ leave me in the
lurch. But you gotta get away from heah. I shore won’t have you about
when thet train comes.”

“Tex, yore boss is in town lookin’ for you,” said Nevada.

“Tex, he jest ambled past us like we wasn’t gennelmen,” added
Panhandle. “Never sheen us atall.”

“No wonder, you drunken cow-punchers,” declared Tex, in disgust. “Now
I tell you to clear out of heah.”

“But pard, we just want shee you meet our Jane from Missouri,” replied
Andy.

Just then a shrill whistle announced the train. “You can sneak off
now,” he went on, “an’ leave me to face the music. I always knew I was
the only gentleman in Springer’s outfit.”

The three cowboys did not act upon Tex’s sarcastic suggestion, but
they hung back, looking at once excited and sheepish and hugely
delighted. The long gray dusty train pulled into the station and
stopped. There was only one passenger for Springer—a woman—and she
alighted from the coach near where the cowboys stood waiting. She wore
a long linen coat and a brown veil that completely hid her face. She
was not tall and she was much too slight for the heavy valise the
porter handed to her.

Tex strode grandly toward her. “Miss—Miss Stacey, ma’am?” he asked,
removing his sombrero.

“Yes,” she replied. “Are you Mr. Owens?”

Evidently the voice was not what Tex had expected and it disconcerted
him. “No ma’am I—I’m not Mister Owens,” he said. “Please let me take
your bag ... I’m Tex Dillon, one of Springer’s cowboys. An’ I’ve come
to meet you—an’ fetch you out to the ranch.”

“Thank you, but I—I expected to be met by Mr. Owens,” she replied.

“Ma’am, there’s been a mistake—I’ve got to tell you—there ain’t any
Mister Owens,” blurted out Tex, manfully.

“Oh!” she said, with a little start.

“You see, it was this way,” went on the confused cowboy. “One of
Springer’s cowboys—not _me_—wrote them letters to you, signin’ his
name Owens. There ain’t no such named cowboy in this county. Your last
letter—an’ here it is—fell into my hands—all by accident. Ma’am, it
sure was. I took my three friends heah—I took them into my confidence.
An’ we all came down to meet you.” She moved her head and evidently
looked at the strange trio of cowboys Tex had pointed out as his
friends. They came forward then, but not eagerly, and they still held
to each other. Their condition, not to consider their immense
excitement, could not have been lost even upon a tenderfoot from
Missouri.

“Please return my—my letter,” she said, turning again to Tex, and she
put out a small gloved hand to take it from him. “Then—there is no Mr.
Frank Owens?”

“No Ma’am, there isn’t,” replied Tex miserably, and waited for her to
speak.

“Is there—no—no truth in his—is there no school teacher wanted here?”
she faltered.

“I think so, Ma’am,” he replied. “Springer said he needed one. That’s
what started the advertisement an’ the letters to you. You can see the
boss an’—an’ explain. I’m sure it will be all right. He’s the grandest
fellow. He won’t stand for no joke on a poor old schoolmarm.” In his
bewilderment Tex had spoken his thoughts, and that last slip made him
look more miserable than ever, and made the boys appear ready to
burst.

“‘Poor old schoolmarm!’” echoed Miss Stacey. “Perhaps the deceit has
not been wholly on one side.” Whereupon she swept aside the enveloping
veil to reveal a pale and pretty face. She was young. She had clear
gray eyes and a sweet, sensitive mouth. Little curls of chestnut hair
straggled from under her veil. And she had tiny freckles.

Tex stared at this apparition. “But you—you—the letter says she wasn’t
over forty,” he ejaculated.

“She’s not,” rejoined Miss Stacey, curtly.

Then there were visible and remarkable indications of a transformation
in the attitude of the cowboy. But the approach of a stranger suddenly
seemed to paralyze him. This fellow was very tall. He strolled up to
them. He was booted and spurred. He had halted before the group and
looked expectantly from the boys to the young woman and back again.
But on the moment the four cowboys appeared dumb. “Are—are you Mr.
Springer?” asked Miss Stacey.

“Yes,” he replied, and he took off his sombrero. He had a dark, frank
face and keen eyes.

“I am Jane Stacey,” she explained hurriedly. “I’m a school teacher. I
answered an advertisement. And I’ve come from Missouri because of
letters I received from a Mr. Frank Owens, of Springer’s Ranch. This
young man met me. He has not been very—explicit. I gather that there
is no Mr. Owens—that I’m the victim of a cowboy joke ... But he said
that Mr. Springer won’t stand for a joke on a poor old schoolmarm.”

“I sure am glad to meet you, Miss Stacey,” responded the rancher, with
the easy western courtesy that must have been comforting to her.
“Please let me see the letters.” She opened a hand-bag, and searching
in it presently held out several letters. Springer never even glanced
at his stricken cowboys. He took the letters.

“No, not that one,” said Miss Stacey, blushing scarlet. “That’s one I
wrote to Mr. Owens, but didn’t mail. It’s—hardly necessary to read
that.” While Springer read the others she looked at him. Presently he
asked for the letter she had taken back. Miss Stacey hesitated, then
refused. He looked cool, serious, business-like. Then his keen eyes
swept over the four cowboys.

“Tex, are you Mister Frank Owens?” he queried sharply.

“I—shore—ain’t,” gasped Tex.

Springer asked each of the other boys the same question and received
decidedly maudlin but negative answers. Then he turned again to the
girl. “Miss Stacey, I regret to say that you are indeed the victim of
a low-down cowboy trick,” he said. “I’d apologize for such heathen if
I knew how. All I can say is I’m sorry.”

“Then—then there isn’t any school to teach—any place for me—out here?”
she asked, and there were tears in her eyes.

“That’s another matter,” he replied, with a winning smile. “Of course
there’s a place for you. I’ve wanted a school teacher for a long time.
Some of the men out at the ranch have kids an’ they sure need a
teacher.”

“Oh, I’m—so glad,” she murmured, in great relief. “I was afraid I’d
have to go—all the way back. You see I’m not so strong as I used to
be—and my doctor advised a change of climate—dry western air. I can’t
go back now.”

“You don’t look sick,” he said, with the keen eyes on her. “You look
very well to me.”

“Oh, indeed, I’m not very strong,” she returned, quickly. “But I must
confess I wasn’t altogether truthful about my age.”

“I was wondering about that,” he said, gravely. There seemed just a
glint of a twinkle in his eye. “Not over forty.”

Again she blushed and this time with confusion. “It wasn’t altogether
a lie. I was afraid to mention I was only—young. And I wanted to get
the position so much ... I’m a good—a competent teacher, unless the
scholars are too grown-up.”

“The scholars you’ll have at my ranch are children,” he replied.
“Well, we’d better be starting if we are to get there before dark.
It’s a long ride. Is this all your baggage?”

Springer led her over to the buckboard and helped her in, then stowed
the valise under the back seat. “Here, let me put this robe over you,”
he said. “It’ll be dusty. And when we’get up on the ridge it’s cold.”
At this juncture Tex came to life and he started forward. But Andy and
Nevada and Panhandle stood motionless, staring at the fresh and now
flushed face of the young school teacher. Tex untied the halter of the
spirited team and they began to prance. He gathered up the reins as if
about to mount the buckboard.

“I’ve got all the supplies an’ the mail, Mr. Springer,” he said,
cheerfully, “an’ I can be startin’ at once.”

“I’ll drive Miss Stacey,” replied Springer, dryly.

Tex looked blank for a moment. Then Miss Stacey’s clear gray eyes
seemed to embarrass him. A tinge of red came into his tanned cheek.
“Tex, you can ride my horse home,” said the rancher.

“That wild stallion of yours!” expostulated the cowboy. “Now Mr.
Springer. I shore am afraid of him.” This from the best horseman on
the whole range!

Apparently the rancher took Tex seriously.

“He sure is wild, Tex, and I know you’re a poor hand with a horse. If
he throws you, why you’ll have your own horse.” Miss Stacey turned
away her eyes. There was a hint of a smile on her lips. Springer got
in beside her and, taking the reins without another glance at his
discomfited cowboys, he drove away.

                  *       *       *       *       *

A few weeks altered many things at Springer’s Ranch.

There was a marvelous change in the dress and deportment of cowboys
off duty. There were some clean and happy and interested children.
There was a rather taciturn and lonely young rancher who was given to
thoughtful dreams and whose keen eyes watched the little adobe
schoolhouse under the cottonwoods. And in Jane Stacey’s face a rich
bloom and tan had begun to warm out the paleness. It was not often
that Jane left the schoolhouse without meeting one of Springer’s
cowboys. She met Tex most frequently and, according to Andy, that fact
was because Tex was foreman and could send the boys off to the ends of
the range. And this afternoon Jane encountered the foreman. He was
clean-shaven, bright and eager, a superb figure. Tex had been lucky
enough to have a gun with him one day when a rattlesnake frightened
the school teacher and he had shot the reptile. Miss Stacey had leaned
against him in her fright; she had been grateful; she had admired his
wonderful skill with a gun and had murmured that a woman always would
be safe with such a man. Thereafter Tex packed his gun unmindful of
the ridicule of his rivals. “Miss Stacey, come, for a little ride,
won’t you?” he asked, eagerly.

The cowboys had already taught her how to handle a horse and to ride;
and if all they said of her appearance and accomplishment were true
she was indeed worth watching. “I’m sorry,” replied Jane. “I promised
Nevada I’d ride with him today.”

“I reckon Nevada is miles an’ miles up the valley by now,” replied
Tex. “He won’t be back till long after dark.”

“But he made an engagement with me,” protested the school mistress.

“An’ shore he has to work. He’s ridin’ for Springer, an’ I’m foreman
of this ranch,” said Tex.

“You sent him off on some long chase,” averred Jane severely. “Now
didn’t you? Tell me the truth.”

“I shore did. He comes crowin’ down to the bunk-house—about how he’s
goin’ to ride with you an’ how we-all are not in the runnin’. I says,
‘Nevada, I reckon there’s a steer mired in the sand up in Cedar Wash.
You ride up there an’ pull him out.’”

“And then what did he say?” inquired Jane, curiously.

“Why, Miss Stacey, shore I hate to tell you. I didn’t think he was
so—so bad. He just used the most awful language as was ever heard on
this heah ranch. Then he rode off.”

“But _was_ there a steer mired up in the Wash?”

“I reckon so,” replied Tex, rather shamefacedly. “Most always is one.”

Jane let scornful eyes rest upon the foreman. “That was a mean trick,”
she said.

“There’s been worse done to me by him, an’ all of them. An’ all’s fair
in love an’ war.... Will you ride with me?”

“No. I think I’ll ride off alone up Cedar Wash and help Nevada find
that mired steer.”

“Miss Stacey, you’re shore not goin’ to ride off alone. Savvy that?”

“Who’ll keep me from it?” demanded Jane, with spirit.

“I will. Or any of the boys, for thet matter. Springer’s orders.” Jane
started with surprise and then blushed rosy red. Tex, also, appeared
confused at his disclosure. “Miss Stacey, I oughtn’t have said that.
It slipped out. The boss said we needn’t tell you, but you were to be
watched an’ taken care of. It’s a wild range. You could get lost or
thrown from a horse.”

“Mr. Springer is very kind and thoughtful,” murmured Jane.

“The fact is, this heah ranch is a different place since you came,”
went on Tex as if emboldened. “An’ this beatin’ around the bush
doesn’t suit me. All the boys have lost their haids over you.”

“Indeed? How flattering,” replied Jane, with just a hint of mockery.
She was fond of all her admirers, but there were four of them she had
not yet forgiven.

The tall foreman was not without spirit.

“It’s true all right, as you’ll find out pretty quick,” he replied.
“If you had any eyes you’d see that cattle raisin’ on this heah ranch
is about to halt till somethin’ is decided. Why, even Springer himself
is sweet on you.”

“How dare you!” flashed Jane, suddenly aghast.

“I ain’t afraid to tell the truth,” declared Tex, stoutly. “He is. The
boys all say so. He’s grouchier than ever. He’s jealous. He watches
you—”

“Suppose I told him you had dared to say such things?” interrupted
Jane, trembling on the verge of strange emotion.

“Why, he’d be tickled to death. He hasn’t got nerve enough to tell you
himself.”

This cowboy, like all his comrades, was hopeless. She was about to
attempt to change the conversation when Tex took her into his arms.
She struggled—and fought with all her might. But he succeeded in
kissing her cheek and then the tip of her ear. Finally she broke away
from him. “Now—” she panted. “You’ve done it—you’ve insulted me. Now
I’ll never ride with you again—even speak to you.”

“Shore I didn’t insult you,” replied Tex. “Jane—won’t you marry me?”

“No.”

“Won’t you be my sweetheart—till you care enough to—to—”

“No.”

“But, Jane, you’ll forgive me, an’ be good friends again?”

“Never!” Jane did not mean all she said. She had come to understand
these men of the ranges—their loneliness—their hunger for love. But in
spite of her sympathy and affection she needed sometimes to be cold
and severe.

“Jane, you owe me a good deal—more than you’ve any idea,” said Tex,
seriously. “You’d never have been here but for me,” he said, solemnly.

Jane could only stare at him.

“I meant to tell you long ago. But I shore didn’t have nerve. Jane,
I—I was that there letter writin’ fellar. I wrote them letters you
got. I am Frank Owens.”

“No!” exclaimed Jane. She was startled. That matter of Frank Owens had
never been cleared up. It had ceased to rankle within her breast, but
it had never been forgotten. She looked up earnestly into the big
fellow’s face. It was like a mask. But she saw through it. He was
lying. He was brazen. Almost she thought she saw a laugh deep in his
eyes.

“I shore am thet lucky man who found you a job when you was sick an’
needed a change ... An’ thet you’ve grown so pretty an’ so well you
owe all to me.”

“Tex, if you really were Frank Owens, _that_ would make a great
difference. I owe him everything. I would—but I don’t believe you are
he.”

“It’s a sure honest gospel fact,” declared Tex. “I hope to die if it
ain’t!”

Jane shook her head sadly at his monstrous prevarication. “I don’t
believe you,” she said, and left him standing there.

It might have been mere coincidence that during the next few days both
Nevada and Panhandle waylaid and conveyed to her intelligence by
divers and pathetic arguments the astounding fact that each was Mr.
Frank Owens. More likely, however, was it the unerring instinct of
lovers who had sensed the importance and significance of this
mysterious correspondent’s part in bringing health and happiness into
Jane Stacey’s life. She listened to them with anger and sadness and
amusement at their deceit, and she had the same answer for both: “I
don’t believe you.”

And through these machinations of the cowboys, Jane had begun to have
vague and sweet and disturbing suspicions of her own as to the real
identity of that mysterious cowboy, Frank Owens. Andy had originality
as well as daring. He would have completely deceived Jane if she had
not happened, by the merest accident, to discover the relation between
him and certain love letters she had begun to find in her desk. She
was deceived at first, for the typewriting of these was precisely like
that in the letters by Frank Owens. She had been suddenly aware of a
wild start of rapture. That had given place to a shameful, open-eyed
realization of the serious condition of her own heart. But she
happened to discover in Andy the writer of these missives, and her
dream was shattered, if not forgotten. Andy certainly would not carry
love letters to her that he did not write. He had merely learned to
use the same typewriter, and at opportune times he had slipped the
letters into her desk. Jane now began to have her own little aching,
haunting secret which was so hard to put out of her mind. Every letter
and every hint of Frank Owens made her remember. Therefore she decided
to put a check to Andy’s sly double-dealing. She addressed a note to
him and wrote: “Dear Andy:—That day at the train when you thought I
was a poor old schoolmarm you swore you were not Frank Owens. Now you
swear you are! If you were a man who knew what truth is you’d have a
chance. But now—No! You are a monster of iniquity. I don’t believe
you.” She left the note in plain sight where she always found his
letters in her desk. The next morning the note was gone. And so was
Andy. She did not see him for three days.

                  *       *       *       *       *

It came about that a dance was to be held at Beacon during the late
summer. Jane was wild to go. But it developed that she could not
accept the escort of any one of her cowboy admirers without alienating
the others. And she began to see the visions of this wonderful dance
fade away when Springer accosted her. “Who’s the lucky cowboy to take
you to our dance?”

“He’s as mysterious and doubtful as Mr. Frank Owens,” replied Jane.

“You don’t mean you haven’t been asked to go?”

“They’ve all asked me. That’s the trouble.”

“I see. But you mustn’t miss it. It’d be pleasant for you to meet some
of the ranchers and their wives. Suppose you go with me?”

“Oh, Mr. Springer, I—I’d be delighted,” replied Jane.

“Thank you. Then it’s settled. I must be in town all that day on
cattle business—next Friday. I’ll ask the Hartwells to stop here for
you, an’ drive you in.” He seemed gravely, kindly interested as
always, yet there was something in his eyes that interfered with the
regular beating of Jane’s heart.

Jane spent much of the remaining leisure hours on a gown to wear at
this dance which promised so much. The Hartwells turned out to be nice
people whose little girl was one of Jane’s pupils. On the drive
townward, through the crisp fall gloaming, while listening to the
chatter of the children, and the talk of the elder Hartwells, she
could not help wondering what Springer would think of her in the new
gown.

They arrived late. “Reckon it’s just as well for you an’ the
children,” said Mrs. Hartwell to Jane. “These dances last from seven
to seven.”

“Well, I am a tenderfoot from Missouri. But that’s not going to keep
me from having a wonderful time.”

“You will, dear, unless the cowboys fight over you, which is likely.
But at least there won’t be any shootin’. My husband an’ Springer are
both on the committee an’ they won’t admit any gun-totin’ cowpuncher.”
Here Jane had concrete evidence of something she had begun to suspect.
These careless, love-making cowboys might be dangerous.

Jane’s first sight of that dance hall astonished her. It was a big
barn-like room, roughly raftered and sided, decorated enough with
colored bunting to take away the bareness. The volume of sound amazed
her. Music and trample of boots, gay laughter, deep voices of men, all
seemed to merge into a loud hum. A swaying, wheeling horde of dancers
circled past her. No more time, then, was accorded her to clarify the
spectacle, for Springer suddenly confronted her. If Jane needed
assurance of what she had dreamed of and hoped for she had it in his
frank admiration. “Sure it’s somethin’ fine for Bill Springer to have
the prettiest girl here,” he said.

“Thank you—but, Mr. Springer—I sadly fear you were a cowboy before you
became a rancher,” she replied archly.

“Sure I was. An’ that you may find out,” he laughed. “Of course, I
could never come up to—say—Frank Owens. But let’s dance. I shall have
little enough of you in this outfit.”

So he swung her into the circle of dancers. Jane found him easy to
dance with, though he was far from expert. Jane felt strange and
uncertain with him. Then soon she became aware of the cessation of hum
and movement.

“Sure that was the best dance I ever had,” said Springer, with
something of radiance in his dark face. “An’ now I must lose you to
this outfit comin’.” Manifestly he meant his cowboys Tex, Nevada,
Panhandle and Andy, who presented themselves four abreast, shiny of
hair and face.

“Good luck,” he whispered. “If you get into trouble let me know.”

What he meant quickly dawned upon Jane. Right then it began. She saw
there was absolutely no use in trying to avoid or refuse these young
men. The wisest and safest course was to surrender, which she did.
“Boys, don’t all talk at once. I can dance with only one of you at a
time. So I’ll take you in alphabetical order. I’m a poor old
schoolmarm from Missouri. It’ll be Andy, Nevada, Panhandle and Tex.”

Despite their protests she held rigidly to this rule. Each one of the
cowboys took shameless advantage of his opportunity. Outrageously as
they all hugged her, Tex was the worst offender. She tried to stop
dancing, but he carried her along as if she had been a child. He was
rapt, and yet there seemed an imp of mischief in him.

“Tex—how dare—you!” panted Jane, when at last the dance ended. “You
ought to be—ashamed. I’ll not dance with you again.”

“Aw, now,” he pleaded.

“I won’t, Tex, so there. You’re no gentleman.”

“Ahuh!” he ejaculated, drawing himself up stiffly. “All right, I’ll go
out an’ get drunk, an’ when I come back I’ll clean out this heah
hall.”

“Tex! Don’t go,” she called, hurriedly, as he started to stride away.
“I’ll take that back. I will give you another dance—if you promise
to—to behave.” Thus she got rid of him, and was carried off by Mrs.
Hartwell to be introduced to ranchers and their wives, to girls and
their escorts. Her next partner was a tall, handsome cowboy named
Jones. She did not know quite what to make of him. He talked all the
time. He was witty and engaging, and he had a most subtly flattering
tongue. Jane could not fail to grasp that he might even be worse than
Tex, but at least he did not make love to her with physical violence.
She enjoyed that dance and admitted the singular, forceful charm about
this man. Jones demanded, rather than begged, for another dance, and
though she laughingly explained her predicament in regard to partners,
he said he would come after her anyhow. Then followed several dances
with new partners, between which Jane became more than ever the centre
of attraction. It all went to her head like wine. She was having a
perfectly wonderful time. Jones claimed her again, in fact whirled her
out on the floor; and it seemed then that the irresistible rush of the
dances was similar to her sensations. Twice again before the supper
hour at midnight she found herself dancing with Jones. How he managed
it she did not know. He just took her, carried her off by storm. Jane
did not awaken to this unpardonable conduct of hers until she
discovered that a little while before she had promised Tex his second
dance, and then she had given it to Jones.

[Illustration: Twice again ... she found herself dancing with
Jones.... He just took her, carried her off by storm.]

Then came the supper hour. It was a gala occasion, for which,
evidently, the children had heroically kept awake. Jane enjoyed the
children immensely. She sat with the numerous Hartwells, all of whom
were most kindly attentive to her. Jane wondered why Mr. Springer did
not put in an appearance, but considered his absence due to numerous
duties. When the supper hour ended Jane caught sight of Andy.

“Andy, please find Tex for me. I owe him a dance, and I’ll give him
the very first, unless Mr. Springer comes for it.”

Andy regarded her with an aloofness totally new to her. “Wal, I’ll
tell him. But I reckon Tex ain’t presentable just now. An’ all of us
are through dancin’ tonight. There’s been a little fight.”

“Oh, no!” cried Jane. “Who?”

“Wal, when you cut Tex’s dance for Beady Jones, you sure put our
outfit in bad,” replied Andy coldly. “At thet, there wouldn’t have
been anythin’ come of it here if Beady Jones hadn’t got to shootin’
off his chin. Tex slapped his face an’ thet sure started a fight.
Beady licked Tex, too, I’m sorry to say. Wal, we had a dickens of a
time keepin’ Nevada out of it. But we kept them apart till Springer
come out. An’ what the boss said to thet outfit was sure aplenty.
Beady Jones kept talkin’ back, nasty like—you know he was once foreman
for us—till Springer got good an’ mad. An’ he said: ‘Jones, I fired
you once because you was a little too slick for our outfit, an’ I’ll
tell you this, if it comes to a pinch I’ll give you the blamest
thrashin’ any smart-aleck cowboy ever got.’ You can bet that shut
Beady Jones’ loud mouth.”

After that rather lengthy speech, Andy left her unceremoniously
standing there alone. Jane looked for Springer, hoping yet fearing he
would come to her. But he did not. She had another uninterrupted dizzy
round of dancing until her strength failed. At four o’clock she was
scarcely able to walk. Her pretty dress was torn and mussed; her
slippers were worn ragged. And her feet were dead. From that time she
sat with Mrs. Hartwell looking on, and trying to keep awake.

At length the exodus began. Jane went out with the Hartwells, to be
received by Springer, who was decidedly cool to Jane. All through the
long ride out to the ranch he never addressed her. Springer’s sister,
and the matronly housekeeper were waiting for them, with cheery
welcome, and invitation to a hot breakfast.

Presently Jane found herself momentarily alone with the rancher. “Miss
Stacey,” he said, in a voice she had never heard, “your flirtin’ with
Beady Jones made trouble for the Springer outfit.”

“_Mr. Springer!_” she exclaimed, her head going up.

“Excuse me,” he returned, in cutting, dry tone that recalled Tex.
Indeed, this westerner was a cowboy, the same as those who rode for
him, only a little older, and therefore more reserved and careful of
speech. “If it wasn’t that—then you sure were much taken with Mr.
Beady Jones.”

“If that was anybody’s business it might have appeared so,” she
retorted, tingling all over with some feeling she could not control.
“He was a splendid dancer. He did not maul me like a bear. I really
had a chance to breathe during my dances with him. Then, too, he could
talk.”

Springer bowed with dignity. His dark face paled. It dawned upon Jane
that there was something intense in the moment. She began to repent of
her hasty pride.

“Thanks,” he said. “Please excuse my impertinence. I see you have
found your Mr. Frank Owens in this cowboy Jones, an’ it sure is not my
place to say any more.”

“But—but—Mr.—Springer—” faltered Jane, quite unstrung by that amazing
speech. The rancher, however, bowed again and left her. Jane felt too
miserable and weary for anything but rest.

About mid-afternoon Jane awakened greatly refreshed and relieved, and
strangely repentant. She dressed prettily and went out into the
courtyard, and naturally, as always, gravitated toward the corrals and
barns. Springer appeared, in company with a rancher Jane did not know.
She expected Springer to stop her for a few pleasant words as was his
wont. This time, however, he merely touched his sombrero and passed
on.

Then she went on down the lane, very thoughtful. Jane’s sharp eyes
caught sight of the boys before they espied her. And when she looked
up again every lithe back was turned.

She went back to her room, meaning to read or sew, or do school work.
But instead she cried.

Next day was Sunday. Heretofore every Sunday had been a full day for
Jane. This one bade fair to be empty.

Her attention was attracted by sight of a superb horseman riding up
the lane to the ranch-house. He seemed familiar, but she could not
place him. What a picture he made as he dismounted, slick and shiny,
booted and spurred, to doff his huge sombrero! Jane heard him ask for
Miss Stacey. Then she recognized him. Beady Jones! She was at once
horrified, and something else she could not name. She remembered now
he had asked if he might call Sunday and she had certainly not
refused. But for him to come after the fight with Tex and the bitter
scene with Springer! What manner of man was this cowboy Jones? He
certainly did not lack courage. But more to the point—what idea had he
of her? Jane rose to the occasion. She had let herself in for this,
and she would see it through. She would let Springer see she indeed
had taken Beady Jones for Mr. Frank Owens.

To that end Jane made her way down the porch to greet her cowboy
visitor. She made herself charming and gracious, and carried off the
embarrassing situation—for Springer was present—as if it were
perfectly natural. And she led Jones to one of the rustic benches down
the porch.

Manifest, indeed, was it that young Jones felt he had made a conquest.
He was the most forceful and bold person Jane had ever met. Soon he
waxed ardent. Jane was accustomed to the sentimental talk of cowboys,
but this fellow was neither amusing nor interesting. He was dangerous.
When Jane pulled her hand, by main force, free from his, and said she
was not accustomed to allow men such privileges, he grinned at her.
“Sure, sweetheart, you have missed a heap of fun,” he said. “An’ I
reckon I’ll have to break you in.”

Jane could not feel insulted at this brazen lout, but she certainly
raged at herself. Her instant impulse was to excuse herself and
abruptly leave him. But Springer was close by. She had caught his
dark, wondering, covert glances. And the cowboys were at the other end
of the long porch. Jane feared another fight. She had brought this
upon herself, and she must stick it out. The ensuing hour was an
increasing torment. At last it seemed she could not bear the false
situation any longer. And when Jones again importuned her to meet him
out on horseback she stooped to deception to end the interview. She
really did not concentrate her attention on his plan or take stock of
what she agreed to, but she got rid of him with ease and dignity
before Springer. After that she did not have the courage to stay out
and face them. Jane stole off to the darkness and loneliness of her
room.

                  *       *       *       *       *

The school teaching went on just the same, and the cowboys thawed out
and Springer returned somewhat to his kindliness, but Jane missed
something from her work and in them. At heart she grieved. Would it
ever be the same again?

There came a day when Jane rode off alone towards the hills. She
forgot the risk and the admonitions of the cowboys. She wanted to be
alone to think. Her happiness had sustained a subtle change. Her work,
the children, the friends she had made, even the horse she loved, were
no longer all-sufficient. Something had come over her. It was late
fall, but the sun was warm that afternoon. Before her lay the valley
range, and beyond it the foothills rose, and above them loomed the
dark beckoning mountains.

She rode fast until her horse was hot and she was out of breath. Then
she slowed down and for the first time she looked back toward the
ranch. It was a long way off—ten miles—a mere green spot in the gray.
And there was a horseman coming. As usual, some one of the cowboys had
observed her, let her think she had slipped away, and was now
following her. Today it angered Jane. She wanted to be alone. She
could take care of herself. And as was unusual with her, she used her
quirt on the horse. He broke into a gallop. She did not look back
again for a long time. When she did it was to discover that the
horseman had not only gained, but was now quite close to her. Jane
looked hard, but she could not recognize the rider. Once she imagined
it was Tex and again Andy.

[Illustration: Jane looked hard, but she could not recognize the
rider. Once she imagined it was Tex and again Andy. It did not make
any difference.]

Jane rode the longest and fastest race she had ever ridden. She
reached the low foothills and, without heeding the fact that she would
at once become lost, she entered the cedars and began to climb. At
times her horse had to walk and then she heard her pursuer breaking
through the cedars. He had to trail her by her horse’s tracks, and so
she was able to keep in the lead. It was not long until Jane realized
she was lost, but she did not care. She rode up and down and around
for an hour, until she was thoroughly tired out, and then up on top of
a foothill she reined in her horse and waited to give this pursuer a
piece of her mind.

What was her amaze, when she heard a thud of hoofs and cracking of
branches in the opposite direction from which she expected her
pursuer, to see a rider emerge from the cedars and trot his horse
toward her. Jane needed only a second glance to recognize Beady Jones.
Suddenly she knew that he was not the pursuer she had been so angrily
aware of. Jones’ horse was white. That checked her mounting anger.

Jones rode straight at her, and as he came close Jane saw his bold,
dark face and gleaming eyes. “Howdy, sweetheart,” sang out Jones, in
his cool devil-may-care way. “Reckon it took you a long time to meet
me as you promised.”

“I didn’t ride out to meet you, Mr. Jones,” replied Jane, spiritedly.
“I know I agreed to something or other, but even then I didn’t mean
it.”

“Yes, I had a hunch you was playin’ with me,” he returned, darkly.

He reached out a long gloved hand and grasped her arm. “What do you
mean, sir?” demanded Jane, trying to wrench free.

“Sure I mean a lot,” he said, grimly. “You stood for the love-makin’
of that Springer outfit. Now you’re goin’ to get a taste of somethin’
not so mushy.”

“Let go of me—you—you ruffian!” cried Jane, struggling fiercely. She
was both furious and terrified.

“Shucks! Your fightin’ will only make it interestin’. Come here, you
deceitful little cat.” And he lifted her out of her saddle over in
front of him. Jones’ horse, that had been frightened and plunging, ran
away into the cedars. Then Jones proceeded to embrace Jane. She
managed to keep her mouth from contact with his, but he kissed her
face and neck, kisses that seemed to pollute her.

“Jane, I’m ridin’ out of this country for good,” he said. “An’ I’ve
just been waitin’ for this chance. You bet you’ll remember Beady
Jones.”

Jane realized that Jones would stop at nothing. Frantically she fought
to get away from him, and to pitch herself to the ground. She
screamed. She beat and tore at him. She scratched his face till the
blood flowed. And as her struggles increased with her fright, she
gradually slipped down between him and the pommel of his saddle, with
head hanging down on one side and her feet on the other. This was
awkward and painful, but infinitely preferable to being crushed in his
arms. He was riding off with her as if she had been an empty sack.
Suddenly Jane’s hands, while trying to hold on to something to lessen
the severe jolt of her position, came in contact with Jones’ gun. Dare
she draw it and shoot him? Then all at once her ears filled with the
tearing gallop of another horse. Inverted as she was, she was able to
see and recognize Springer ride right at Jones and yell piercingly.
Next she felt Jones’ hard jerk at his gun. But, Jane had hold of it,
and suddenly she had her little hands like steel. The fierce energy
with which Jones wrestled to draw his gun threw Jane from the saddle.
And when she dropped clear of the horse the gun came with her.

“Hands up, Beady!” she heard Springer call out, as she lay momentarily
face down in the dust. Then she struggled to her knees, and crawled to
get away from proximity to the horses. She still clung to the heavy
gun. And when, breathless and almost collapsing, she fell back on the
ground she saw Jones with his hands above his head and Springer on
foot with levelled gun.

“Sit tight, cowboy,” ordered the rancher, in a hard tone. “It’ll take
mighty little to make me bore you.”

Then, while still covering Jones, evidently ready for any sudden move,
Springer spoke again. “Jane, did you come out to meet this cowboy?” he
asked.

“Oh, no! How can you ask that?” cried Jane, almost sobbing.

“She’s a liar, boss,” spoke up Jones, coolly. “She let me make love to
her. An’ she agreed to ride out an’ meet me. Wal, it sure took her a
spell, an’ when she did come she was shy on the love-makin’. I was
packin’ her off to scare some sense into her when you rode in.”

“Beady, I know your way with women. You can save your breath, for I’ve
a hunch you’re goin’ to need it.”

“Mr. Springer,” faltered Jane, getting to her knees. “I—I was
foolishly taken with this cowboy—at first. Then—that Sunday after the
dance when he called on me at the ranch—I saw through him then. I
heartily despised him. To get rid of him I did say I’d meet him. But I
never meant to. Then I forgot it. Today I rode for the first time. I
saw some one following me and thought it must be Tex or one of the
boys. Finally I waited and presently Jones rode up to me ... And Mr.
Springer he—he grabbed me off my horse—and handled me most
brutally—shamefully. I fought him with all my might, but what could I
do?”

Springer’s face changed markedly during Jane’s long explanation. Then
he threw his gun on the ground in front of Jane. “Jones, I’m goin’ to
beat you half to death,” he said grimly, and, leaping at the cowboy,
he jerked him out of the saddle sprawling on the ground. Next Springer
threw aside his sombrero, his vest, his spurs. But he kept on his
gloves. The cowboy rose to one knee, and he measured the distance
between him and Springer, and then the gun on the ground. Suddenly he
sprang toward it. But Springer intercepted him with a powerful kick
that tripped Jones and laid him flat.

“Jones, you’re sure about as low-down as they come,” he said, in dark
scorn. “I’ve got to be satisfied with beatin’ you when I ought to kill
you.”

“Ahuh! Wal, boss, it ain’t any safe bet thet you can beat me,”
returned Jones, sullenly, as he got up. As they rushed together Jane
had wit enough to pick up the gun, and then with it and Jones’, to get
back to a safe distance. She wanted to run away out of sight. But she
could neither do that nor keep her fascinated gaze from the
combatants. Even in her distraught condition she could see that the
cowboy, fierce and active and strong as he was, could not hold his own
with Springer. They fought over all the open space, and crashed into
the cedars and out again. The time came when Jones was on the ground
as much as he was erect. Bloody, dishevelled, beaten, he kept on
trying to stem the onslaught of blows.

Suddenly he broke off a dead branch of cedar, and brandishing it
rushed at the rancher. Jane uttered a cry, closed her eyes and sank
down. She heard fierce imprecations and sodden blows. When at length
she opened her eyes in terror, fearing something dreadful, she saw
Springer erect, wiping his face, and Jones lying prone on the ground.

Then Jane saw him go to his horse, untie a canteen from the saddle,
remove his bloody gloves and wash his face with a wet scarf. Next he
poured some water on Jones’ face. “Come on, Jane,” he called. “Reckon
it’s all over.”

He tied the bridle of Jones’ horse to a cedar, and leading his own
animal turned to meet Jane. “I want to compliment you on gettin’ that
cowboy’s gun,” he said, warmly. “But for that they’d sure have been
somethin’ bad. I’d have had to kill him, Jane.... Here, give me the
guns.... You poor little tenderfoot from Missouri. No, not tenderfoot
any longer. You became a westerner today.”

His face was bruised and cut, his dress dirty and bloody, but he did
not appear the worse for that fight. Jane found her legs scarcely able
to support her, and she had apparently lost her voice. “Let me put you
on my saddle till we find your horse,” he said, and lifted her lightly
as a feather to a seat crosswise. Then he walked with a hand on the
bridle.

Jane saw him examining the ground, evidently searching for horse
tracks. “Ha! here we are.” And he led off in another direction through
the cedars. Soon Jane espied her horse, calmly nibbling at the
bleached grass. In a few moments she was back in her own saddle,
beginning to recover somewhat from her distress. But she divined that
as fast as she recovered from one set of emotions she was going to be
tormented by another. “There’s a good cold spring down here in the
rocks,” remarked Springer. “I think you need a drink, an’ so do I.”

They rode down the sunny cedar slopes, into a shady ravine, and up to
some mossy cliffs from which a spring gushed.

Jane was now in the throes of thrilling, bewildering conjectures and
fears. Why had Springer followed her? Why had he not sent one of the
cowboys? Why did she feel so afraid and foolish? He had always been
courteous and kind and thoughtful, at least until she had offended so
egregiously. And here he was now. He had fought for her. Would she
ever forget? Her heart began to pound. And when he dismounted to take
her off her horse she knew it was to see a scarlet and tell-tale face,
“Mr. Springer, I—I thought you were Tex—or somebody,” she said.

He laughed as he took off his sombrero. His face was warm, and the
cuts were still bleeeding a little. “You sure can ride,” he replied.
“And that’s a good little pony.”

He loosened the cinches on the horses. “Won’t you walk around a
little? It’ll rest you. We are fifteen miles from home.”

“So far?” Then presently he lifted her up and stood beside her with a
hand on her horse. He looked up frankly into her face. The keen eyes
were softer than usual. He seemed so fine and strong and splendid. She
was afraid of her eyes and looked away. “When the boys found you were
gone they all saddled up to find you,” he said. “But I asked them if
they didn’t think the boss ought to have one chance. So they let me
come.”

Something terrible happened to Jane’s heart just then. She was
overwhelmed by a strange happiness that she must hide, but could not.
It seemed there was a long silence. She felt Springer there, but she
could not look at him. “Do you like it out here in the west?” he
asked, presently.

“Oh, I love it! I’ll never want to leave it,” she replied,
impulsively.

“I reckon I’m glad to hear that.” Then there fell another silence. He
pressed closer to her and seemed now to be leaning on the horse. She
wondered if he heard the weird knocking of her heart against her side.

“Will you be my wife an’ stay here always?” he asked, simply. “I’m in
love with you. I’ve been lonely since my mother died.... You’ll sure
have to marry some one of us. Because, as Tex says, if you don’t,
ranchin’ can’t go on much longer. These boys don’t seem to get
anywhere with you. Have I any chance—Jane—?”

He possessed himself of her gloved hand and gave her a gentle pull.
Jane knew it was gentle because she scarcely felt it. Yet it had
irresistible power. She was swayed by that gentle pull. She was
slipping sidewise in her saddle. She was sliding into his arms. A
little later he smiled up at her and said: “Jane, they call me Bill
for short. Same as they call me Boss. But my two front names are Frank
Owens.”

“Oh!” cried Jane, startled. “Then you—you—”

“Yes, I’m the guilty one,” he replied happily. “It happened this way.
My bedroom, you know, is next to my office. I often heard the boys
poundin’ the typewriter. I had a hunch they were up to some trick. So
I spied upon them—heard about Frank Owens an’ the letters to the
little schoolmarm. At Beacon I got the postmistress to give me your
address. An’ of course I intercepted some of your letters. It sure has
turned out great.”

“I—I don’t know about you or those terrible cowboys,” replied Jane,
dubiously. “How did _they_ happen on the name Frank Owens?”

“Sure that’s a stumper. I reckon they put a job up on me.”

“Frank—tell me—did _you_ write the—the love letters?” she asked,
appealingly. “There were two kinds of letters. That’s what I could
never understand.”

“Jane, I reckon I did,” he confessed. “Somethin’ about your little
notes just won me. Does that make it all right?”

“Yes, Frank, I reckon it does,” she returned, leaning down to kiss
him.

“Let’s ride back home an’ tell the boys,” said Springer, gayly. “The
joke’s sure on them. I’ve corralled the little schoolmarm from
Missouri.”

====================================================

 THE GIRL IN THE CROWD

                      by Albert Payson Terhune

[Transcriber’s Note: This story appeared in the October 1917 issue
of Blue Book magazine.This is a Project Gutenberg etext, via Distributed
Proofreaders.]


Stretch an invisible cord knee-high across the sidewalk at Broadway
and Forty-second Street, and in five minutes a hundred prettier
girls than Daisy Reynolds will stumble over it. (A hundred homelier
girls too, for that matter!)

Daisy was just the Girl in the Crowd. Look down the aisle of your
subway- or surface- or L-car on the way home to-night, and you will
see her. You will see her by the dozen.

But you will not observe her, unless you look hard. She is not the
type of girl to make you murmur fatuously: “Gee, but I wish she was
_my_ stenographer!” Nor is she the sort that excites pity for her
plainness. She is--yes, my term “the Girl in the Crowd” best fits her.

For three years, after she left high school, Daisy occupied
twenty-eight inches of space along one of the two sides of a room
whose walls were wainscoted in honeycombed metal. At shelves in
front of the honeycombing sat double lines of girls with ugly steel
appliances over their frizzed or lanky hair. Their hands were ever
flitting from spot to spot in the perforated wainscoting, deftly
shifting plugs from hole to hole.

An excrescence, like a misshapen black-rubber lily, jutted forth
from the wall facing each girl. Into these lily-mouths the damsels
were wont to croon such airy sentiments as these:

“Schuyler 9051 don’t answer. --Yes, I’m ringing Aud’bon
2973. --Beekman 4000 is busy. --I’ll give you Inf’ma-tion. --’Xcuse
it, please. --No’m, _I_ didn’t cut you off. What number was you
talking to? --Schuyler 4789 is still busy. --It’s just
twelve-forty-two, by the c’rect time. --Number, please.”

Up and down the double rank marched a horribly efficient woman who
discouraged repartee and inter-desk conversation. The long room
buzzed with the rhythmic droning of fifty voices and with the
purring of countless plugs clicked into innumerable sockets.

To end, once and for all, the killing suspense, the room wherein
Daisy Reynolds toiled for the first three years of her business
career was a telephone exchange.

And at the three years’ end, she was assigned to the job of
day-operator at the Clavichord Arms.


The pay at the hotel was no larger than at the exchange; but there
was always the possibility of tips, and the certainty of
Christmas-money. Besides, there were chances to rest or to read
between calls. On the whole, Daisy rejoiced at the change--as might
a private who is made corporal.

The Clavichord Arms is a glorious monument to New York’s efforts at
boosting the high cost of living. The building occupies nearly a
third of a city block, in length and depth, and it towers to the
height of nine stories. Its facade and main entrance and
cathedral-like lobby are rare samples of an architecture whose
sacred motto is, “Put all your goods in the show-window.”

When the high cost of living first menaced our suffering land,
scores of such apartment-houses sprang into life, in order that New
Yorkers might do their bit toward the upkeep of high prices. Here,
at a rental ranging from fifteen hundred to five thousand dollars a
year, one may live in quarters almost as commodious as those for
which a suburbanite or smaller city’s dweller pays fifty dollars a
month.

And nobly did New York rally to the aid of the men who sought thus
to get its coin. So quickly did the new apartments fill with tenants
that more and yet more and more such buildings were run up.

Men who grumbled right piteously at the advance of bread from five
to six cents a loaf eagerly paid three thousand dollars a year for
the privilege of living in the garish-fronted abodes, and they
sneered at humbler friends who, for the same sum, rented thirty-room
mansions in the suburbs.

And this, by prosy degrees, brings us back to Daisy Reynolds.


The Clavichord Arms’ interior decorator had used up all his
ingenuity and his appropriation before he came to the cubby-hole
behind the gilded elevators--the cubby-hole that served as the
telephone-operator’s quarters. The cubby-hole was airless,
windowless, low and sloped of ceiling, calcimined of wall, and
equipped with no furniture at all except the switchboard-desk, a
single kitchen chair, one eight-candle-power electric light and an
iron clothes-hook.

Here, for eight hours a day, sat Daisy Reynolds. Here, with stolid
conscientiousness, she manipulated the plugs, that the building’s
seventy tenants might waste their own and their friends’ time in
endless phone-chats.

It was dull and uninspiring and lonely in the dark cubby-hole, after
the lights and the constant work and companionship of the Exchange.
There was much more leisure, too, than at the Exchange.

Daisy at first tried to enliven this leisure by reading. She loved
to read; book or magazine--it was all the same to Daisy, so long as
the hero and heroine at last outwitted the villain and came together
at the altar.

But there are drawbacks to reading all day--even to reading
union-made love stories, by eight-candle-power light and with
everlasting interruption from the switchboard. So Daisy, by way of
amusement, began to “listen in.”

“Listening in” is a plug-shifting process whereby the
telephone-operator may hear any conversation over the wire. In some
States, I understand, it is a misdemeanor. But perhaps there is no
living operator who has not done it. In some private exchanges it is
so common a custom that the cry of “Fish!” warns every other
operator in the room that a particularly listenable talk is going
on. This same cry of “Fish” is an invitation for all present to
listen in.

(Yes, your telephonic love-talk, your fierce love-spats and your
sacredest love-secrets have been avidly heard--and possibly
repeated--again and again, by Central. Remember that, next time.
When you hear a faint click on the wire during your
conversation,--and sometimes when you don’t,--an operator is pretty
certain to be listening in.)

At first Daisy was amused by what she heard. The parsimonious
butcher-order of the house’s richest woman, the hiccoughed excuses
of a husband whom business detained downtown, the vapid chatter of
lad and lass, the scolding of slow dressmakers, the spicy anecdotes
told by half-hour phone-gabblers--all these were a pleasant
variation on the day’s routine. But at last, they began to pall. And
just as they waxed tiresome--romance began.


The voice in Apartment 60--a clear voice, girlish and
vibrant--called up 9999-Z Worth. And Worth 9999-Z replied in a tone
that fairly throbbed with eager longing. That was the beginning.
Shamelessly--soon rapturously--Daisy Reynolds listened in.

The voice in Apartment 60 belonged to a girl named Madeline. And
Worth 9999-Z (whose first name, by the way, was Karl) spoke that
foreign-sounding name _Madeline_ as though it were a phrase of
hauntingly sweet church music. He and Madeline had known each other,
it appeared, for some months; but only recently had they made the
divine discovery of their mutual love. It was then that the phone
talks had begun--the talks that varied in number from three to seven
a day, and in length from three to thirty minutes.

Always, now, promptly at nine o’clock in the morning, Karl called up
his sweetheart. And always, an hour or so later, she called him up
for a return-dialogue. Their talk was not mushy; it was beautiful.
It thrilled with a love as deathless as the stars, a love through
whose longing ran a current of unhappiness that Daisy could not
understand.

Daisy grew to live for those talks. They became part of her very
life--the loveliest part. She was curt, almost snappish, when other
calls interfered with the bliss of listening-in. More than once she
shamelessly broke off the connection when Madeline chanced to be
talking to some old bore at a time when Karl sought to speak to her.

Karl, it seemed, was a downtown business man. As scientists
reconstruct an entire fossil animal from a single bone of its left
hind leg, so Daisy Reynolds built up a vision of Karl from his deep
and powerful voice. He was tall, slender, graceful, yet broad of
shoulder and deep of chest. Brown curls crisped above his white
Greek forehead. His eyes were somber yet glowing. His age was from
twenty-eight to thirty. He dressed like a collar advertisement.

Madeline was still easier to reconstruct, from her voice. She too
was tall. She was willowy and infinitely graceful--gold-brown of
hair, dark blue of eye, with soft-molded little features and long
jetty lashes. With such a voice, she could not have been otherwise.

Daisy gathered from their earlier talks that Madeline’s family
disapproved the match. She even learned, from something Karl said,
that there was another suitor--one Phil--on whom the family smiled
and whom Madeline cordially detested. Once or twice, too, Phil
called up Apartment 60. He had a husky voice and spoke brief
commonplaces. Madeline answered him listlessly and still more
briefly. But he seldom phoned to her. And she never, by any chance,
phoned to him.


So the ardent, tenderly melancholy love-story wore on. The lovers
would make appointments for clandestine meetings--would speak in
joyous retrospect of luncheons or motor-drives of the preceding day.
Evidently, Madeline’s cruel family kept stern watch upon her
movements. Daisy used to smile in joyous approval at the girl’s
dainty cleverness in outmaneuvering them and meeting her sweetheart.

Ever through the glory of their love ran that black thread of
melancholy. Apparently all the glad secret meetings and the adoring
phone-talks could not make up to them for the family’s opposition.
Daisy had to bite her lips, sometimes, to keep from breaking in on
the conversation and demanding:

“Why don’t you two run off and get married? They’d have to come
around, then. And if they didn’t, why should you care?”

To a girl cooped up alone all day in a stuffy cubby-hole,
imagination is ten times stronger than to the girl whose thoughts
can be distracted by outside things. To Daisy, immured in her
dim-lighted cupboard behind the elevators, this romance of Karl and
Madeline was fast becoming the very biggest thing in her drab life.

These two lovers were as romantic, as poetical, as yearningly
adoring as _Romeo_ and _Juliet_. Karl was as desperately jealous as
_Othello_ or as the hero of one of Laura Jean Libbey’s greatest
books. Madeline was _the Captive Maid_ come to life again. Oh, it
was all very, very wonderful!

Then came the day of jarring disillusionment, a day which Daisy
followed by sobbing until midnight on her none-too-soft
boarding-house bed, three blocks to westward.


Promptly at nine that morning, as usual, Karl called up Apartment
60.

“Sweetheart,” he joyfully hailed Madeline, “I’ve just bought the new
car. It’s a beauty. And you’re going to be the very first person to
ride in it--to consecrate it.”

“That’s darling of you!” replied Madeline in evident delight. “I’d
rather ride in a wheelbarrow with you than in a Rolls-Royce
with--with--”

“With Phil?” asked Karl almost savagely.

“With anybody,” she evaded. “Tell me more about the car. Is it--”

“I’m not going to tell you,” he refused. “I’m going to show it to
you instead. Here’s my idea: I’ll knock off work at noon and bring
the car uptown. I’ll meet you at the subway kiosk at half-after
twelve; we can run up to the Arrowhead to lunch, and then on up to
the Tumble Inn for--”

“But I can’t, dear--I _can’t_!” expostulated Madeline. “Don’t you
remember? I told you I have to lunch with Phil and those people from
Buffalo, at the Knickerbocker, at one o’clock. Oh, dear! I wish I
didn’t have to. But I--”

“Phone him you’re sick,” urged Karl. “I’ve set my heart on
christening the new car this way.”

“I could get away to-morrow--” she began.

“But _I_ can’t,” he said. “I’ve a directors’ meeting at three. Oh,
come along to-day, Beautiful! Tell Phil you’re sick and--”

“And have him come rushing up here, in a fidget, for fear I’m going
to die?” she suggested. “That is just what Phil would do. No, dear,
I--”

“Then tell him you don’t _want_ to lunch with him,” urged Karl,
losing patience as a man will when some babyishly cherished
woman-plan of his is upset. “Tell him you have to go to your
sister’s or--”

“I can’t, Karl!” she declared; and she added, beseechingly: “Don’t
be unreasonable, dear boy. Please don’t. And don’t be cross; it
makes me so unhappy when you are. You know how hard I try to do
everything you want me to--and how glad I am to. But I _can’t_ get
out of this luncheon. Phil especially wants me to be there. These
Buffalo people are old friends of his.”

“Why should you have to go there, just because he wants you to?”
demanded Karl, far more crankily than ever Daisy had heard him
speak. “Why do you? You aren’t his slave.”

“No,” returned Madeline, her own temper beginning to fray, “but I am
his _wife_. You seem to forget that.”

“I don’t forget it half as often as _you_ do!” flashed Karl.

At which brutally truthful reply, the receiver of Apartment 60’s
wire clanked down upon its hook. Nor could all of Karl’s repeated
efforts bring Madeline back to the telephone.


Daisy Reynolds slumped forward upon the switchboard desk, her face
in her hands, her slim body a-shake. She felt as though her every
nerve had been wrenched. She was sick all over. This, then, was the
wondrous romance in which she had reveled. This was the melancholy,
beauteous love-story which had become part of her own colorless
life! A vulgar intrigue between a married woman (not a wife, but a
married woman--Daisy now realized the difference between the two)
and a man not her husband!

The iridescent bubbles of romance burst into thinnest air. Daisy was
numb with the horror and disgust of it all. Even of old she had
fastidiously refused to listen in when another girl’s merry cry of
“Fish!” had told that some such illicit dialogue was on the wire.
And now, for weeks, she had been raptly listening to just such
talks.

She loathed herself for the silly bubbles she had blown. Their
lovely sheen was miasmic slime. They were filled with foul gases. A
great shame possessed Daisy Reynolds.

Next morning Daisy came to work swollen-eyed from futile crying over
the death of her dreams, and dull-headed from too little sleep. Half
an hour later, promptly at nine, Karl called up Apartment 60.

Daisy’s hand trembled as she made the connection. She hated herself
for listening in. Yet from morbid fascination she did it.

“Darling!” was Karl’s remorsefully passionate greeting as Madeline
answered the phone-bell’s summons. “I’m so sorry! So horribly sorry!
I spoke rottenly to you yesterday. Wont you forgive me? _Please_
do!”

“Please don’t let us speak about it,” began Madeline stiffly.

Then her shell of offendedness collapsed, and she went on with a
break in her sweet voice.

“Oh, I’m so glad you called up! I was so afraid you wouldn’t. And I
was going to try so hard not to phone to you. But I knew I’d do
it--I _knew_ I would--if you didn’t call me first. I’ve been
terribly unhappy, dear.”

“You’ve had nothing on me, in that,” he made answer. “I haven’t
slept all night, thinking how I spoke to you. It was our first
quarrel. And it was all my fault.”

“It wasn’t,” she contradicted chokily. “It was all mine. I shouldn’t
have been hurt by what you said about my forgetting so often that--”

“Don’t, dear,” he begged. “Don’t! It was a rotten thing for me to
say.”

“It was--it was true,” she replied, her voice quavering as she
fought back the tears. “But you told me yourself that you don’t
blame me. You know what my life with him has been, from the very
beginning. And till I met you I used to wish I were dead. Oh, you
_can’t_ blame me for forgetting him, for--for _you_!”

“You’re an angel!” he declared. “I’m not fit to touch your hand. But
my love for you is the only thing there is in my life. And it’s
brought me the only happiness I ever knew. I used to think I’d like
to kill myself if it weren’t for my mother. And now you’ve given me
something--everything--to live for. I love you so, Madeline! Are you
sure you’ve forgiven me?”

“_Forgiven_ you?” she echoed. “Why, Karl, I _love_ you.”

Yes, the reply was banal enough. But the tone was not, nor was the
wordless exclamation of worship with which Karl received it. And to
her own self-disgust Daisy felt a stir of answering emotion in her
own breast.

Just then she was required to connect Apartment 42 with the market,
and at once afterward to put through a long-distance call for the
building’s superintendent. And when next she sought to listen in,
Karl and Madeline were finishing their talk. All Daisy could catch
was Madeline’s childish query:

“Can’t we please try out the new car to-morrow, if the directors’
meeting is going to keep you this afternoon?”

And he answered gayly:

“To blue blazes with the directors! We’re going to Tumble Inn
to-day, you and I, sweetheart--even if New York doesn’t get a stroke
of business done south of Canal Street all afternoon. Good-by.
You’ll be sure to call me up later, wont you?”


Daisy sat back in her wabbly chair to take mental account of stock.

She was amazed at herself--amazed, and a bit displeased, though not
as much so as she could have wished. All her ideas and ideals seemed
to be as wabbly as the kitchen chair she sat in. Womanlike, she
straightway began to justify herself. True, an hour earlier, she had
been filled with contempt for these two. Equally true, she was now
irresistibly drawn to them again--which most certainly called for a
reason; so she supplied the reason:

Madeline had been forced into a marriage, in mere childhood, with a
man she did not love. And had she not said, “You know what my life
with him has been, from the very beginning?” That alone told the
story--the heartbreaking story of neglected wifehood, of
ill-treatment, of a starved soul.

Who was Daisy to blame this pathetic young wife if she had at last
let love into her heart after years of bondage to a brute? Daisy
recalled Phil’s husky voice. From it she built up a physique that
was a blend of _Simon Legree’s_ and _Falstaff’s_, with a tinge of
_Bill Sikes_. And, her moral sense deserting her, she realized that
right or wrong she was steadfastly on the side of the lovers.

During the days that followed, she listened in again, with all her
old-time hero-and-heroine-worship. Now she understood the strain of
melancholy in these two people’s love. It was the hopelessness of
that love which made them so sad, in the midst of their stolen
happiness.

Once, in a free moment, Daisy slipped from her cubby-hole and into
the superintendent’s office, to ask for a stronger light-bulb. There
on the wall hung a typed list of the house’s tenants. Stealing a
glance at it while the superintendent’s back was turned, Daisy ran
her eye down the list until she came to the number she wanted:

Apartment 60--Mr. and Mrs. Philip Caleb Vanbrugh.

_Caleb!_ Yes, that was the sort of middle name her ugly-tempered
clod of a husband would have been likely to own. The names
_Madeline_ and _Caleb_ could no more blend than could violets and
prunes. Doubly, now, Daisy’s heart was with the lovers.

One qualm, only, marred her sympathy. From the fact that Karl always
spoke of Vanbrugh by his first name, the men apparently were
friends. And to woo one’s friend’s wife is black vileness. Even
Daisy knew that. So she readjusted matters in her elastic mind, and
decided the men were merely close business acquaintances, and that
friendship did not enter into their relations. Daisy felt better
about it, after that--much better.


One morning when Daisy connected the wire for the lovers and
prepared for her daily feast of listening in, a sharp whir from
another apartment in the house drew her back to earth. In her
nervous haste to make the new connection and get back to her
listening, she awkwardly knocked out a plug or two. Absent-mindedly
she readjusted them, trying meantime to catch what the second caller
was trying to say to her.

This caller was a fussy woman in Apartment 12, who first wanted to
know the correct time and then asked for a wire to Philadelphia. A
full minute elapsed before Daisy could get back to the lovers. And
as she turned again to their talk, she realized with a guilty start
that in the mix-up of the various plugs she had left the switch
open.

Have you ever called up a telephone number and been let in on a
conversation already going on between the person you called up and
somebody else? It gives one an absurdly guilty feeling. And it means
the switch has carelessly been left open, so that anybody calling up
can tap the wire. That is the condition in which Daisy had chanced
to leave the switch to Apartment 60. Eagerly she stretched forth her
hand to repair the error. As she did so, three sentences struck her
ear. They were spoken in quick succession by three people--as
follows:

“Good-by, darling,” said Karl. “I’ll be there at one.”

“Good-by, boy dear,” answered Madeline. “I’ll call you up again
before then.”

“Who in hell are _you_?” bellowed a third and huskier voice. “And
what do you mean by calling my wife darling?”

_Click!_ All three wires were shut off by one lightning swirl of
Daisy’s fingers.


She sat aghast. The third voice had most assuredly been
Phil’s--Philip Caleb Vanbrugh’s. What had she done? What _hadn’t_
she done? Then she became aware of a buzzing call.

“Clavichord Arms,” she said primly in reply as she sought to rally
her shaky nerves.

“That the house operator?” harshly demanded the husky voice. “I
called up my apartment--Apartment 60--a minute ago, and my wife was
talking over the phone. What number was she talking to?”

“What apartment did you say?” asked Daisy.

“Sixty!”

“Apartment 60 hasn’t had a call this morning,” solemnly answered
Daisy, her throat tightening under the grip of outraged conscience.
“Nor it hasn’t sent in one, either.”

“I’d swear that was my wife’s voice,” growled the man. “I couldn’t
place the man’s. But it was my wife’s, all right. And--”

“It may ’a’ been Sarah Bernhardt’s voice, for all I know,” snapped
Daisy. “But it didn’t come from Apartment 60. Not any calls have
been turned in from there since I came on.”

“You’re sure?” he asked in sour doubt.

“You can look at my slip here on the desk,” pertly retorted Daisy.
“All the calls are marked on that.”

“No,” said the man slowly, “I wont do that--because, if you’ve lied,
you wouldn’t be past altering the slip. What I’m going to do is to
ask the building’s superintendent for an itemized list of all the
calls from my apartment for the past month or two. He’s obliged to
furnish it on demand. That ought to tell me something.”


He hung up. Daisy sat gasping. Before her mental gaze ranged the
memory of forty-odd calls a month to Worth 9999-Z. Then she came to
a decision. Out into the marble-lined hallway she went. There she
corralled the second elevator-boy and bribed him with twenty-five
cents to take charge of the switchboard for a few minutes. A moment
or so later, a colored maid was ushering her into Apartment 60.

In the middle of a garish living-room stood Daisy, trying
desperately to think straight. The curtains parted, and a woman came
into the room. Daisy blinked at her in bewilderment--then said:

“I should like to speak to Mrs. Vanbrugh, please. It’s very
important.”

“I’m Mrs. Vanbrugh,” answered the woman, eying the girl with
curiosity.

“I--I mean Mrs. Madeline Vanbrugh,” faltered the girl.

“I am Mrs. Madeline Vanbrugh,” was the answer, and now Daisy
recognized the voice, “--Mrs. Philip C. Vanbrugh. What can I do for
you?”

Daisy could not answer at once. Around her dumfounded head the
bubbles were bursting like a myriad Roman-candle balls.

This woman framed in the doorway was Madeline--_her_ Madeline? This
woman whose dumpy figure was swathed in a bedraggled negligee that
had once been clean! This woman whose scalp was haloed by a crescent
of kid-curlers that held in hard lumps her brass-hued front hair!
This woman with the hard, light eyes and sagging mouth-lines and
beaklike nose--this woman whose face was sallow and coarse, because
it had not yet received its daily dress of make-up! This--_this_ was
Madeline!

“What can I do for you?” the woman was saying for the second time,
her early air of curiosity merging into one of dawning hostility.

“I am the switchboard operator downstairs,” said Daisy faintly.


A look of terror that had all along lurked in the hard eyes now
sprang to new light.

“What do you want of me?”

“I want to tell you your husband heard the last part of your
phone-talk just now,” returned Daisy conscientiously, though her
heart was no longer in her mission of rescue. “He called me up about
it. I--”

“You told him?” blithered the woman in panic.

“I told him your apartment hadn’t had a call all morning.”

“You _did_?” cried the woman, her sweet voice sharpening to a
peacock screech of relief. “Good for you! Good for _you_! And you
were perfectly right to come directly up here for your pay. What do
you think would be fair reward? Don’t be afraid to say. You’ve done
me a great service, and--”

“I don’t understand you,” stammered Daisy. “I don’t understand you
at all. If you think I did this for money--”

“My dear,” laughed the woman nervously, “we do everything for money.
So you needn’t be ashamed. We don’t always _say_ it’s for money. But
it is. That’s why I got into this scrape. My husband is the
stingiest man in New York. He pretends his business is on such a
ragged edge that he can’t give me any extra cash. But I know better.
That’s why I let myself get interested in Mr. Schreiner. He is a
widower, and he has more money than he can--”

“Oh!” cried Daisy in sick horror.

“So he’ll make it good to you for all that you’ve done for us,”
prattled on the woman, without noticing. “He’ll--”

“That isn’t why I came up here!” broke in Daisy angrily. “And I
don’t want your filthy money, either. I wont touch it. I came up
here to warn you that your husband is going to--”


The buzz of the flat’s front-door bell interrupted her. The woman,
too, turned nervously to look. They heard the maid fumble with the
knob. Then some one brushed past the servant and into the
living-room.

The intruder was a chunky and yellowish man, of late middle
years--incredibly bald of head and suspiciously black of eyebrows.
He caught sight of Mrs. Vanbrugh, who chanced to be standing between
him and Daisy. And he exclaimed:

“I jumped into a taxi and hustled here, as soon as I left the phone.
I didn’t dare call up again. Do you suppose he recognized me?”

Yes, the voice was indubitably the voice of Karl. But the fat and
elderly swain was in anything but a loverly mood. He was a-quake
with terror. Beads of sweat trickled down on his brows and mustache.
His yellowish complexion was blotchy from fear. He was not a pretty
sight.

Daisy by this time should have been past surprise. Yet her
preconceived vision of Karl--of young, athletic, hero-featured
Karl--died hard and in much and sudden pain. Poor Daisy! Until he
spoke, she had mistaken him for the husband.

“If he knew my voice,” babbled the man, “we’re up against it. I’d
better get out of town for a while, I suppose. Maybe he--”

“Don’t worry!” interposed Madeline acidly. “You wont have to run
away from town and leave me to face it all. This girl has gotten us
out of it. She is the operator downstairs. Phil called up and asked
her all sorts of questions. And she told him the apartment hadn’t
had a call all morning. Isn’t she a brick?”

A sound like the exhaust of an empty soda-siphon broke from between
Karl’s puffy lips--a sound of pure if porcine reaction from dread.

“Good girl!” he croaked, still hoarse with recent fright. “_Dandy_
girl!”

He sought to pat Daisy approvingly on the shoulder with one pudgy
hand. She recoiled.

“How much?” he asked jovially, not observing the stark repulsion in
her face and gesture as she shrank away. “How much, little girl?
You’ve done a mighty big stroke of business this day. What do you
say I owe you? Or will you leave it to me to do the right thing by
you?”

He juggled a bloated wad of bills from his trousers pocket as he
spoke. And at his motion something in Daisy’s taut brain seemed to
snap.


The girl did not “see red.” She saw only two fat and greasy
creatures who thought she was as vile as they--who took it for
granted that she had done this thing to extort a rich tip from them,
for covering up their sin. And wrath gave her back her momentarily
lost power of speech.

“_Oh!_” she cried in utter loathing, “you’d dare _pay_ me for trying
to help you? If I’d known what you both are, all the money in New
York wouldn’t have gotten me to lift a finger for you. You
horrible--”

“There, there, my dear!” oilily soothed Karl. “You’re a little bit
excited. Calm down and tell us how much--”

“If you don’t want pay,” shrilled Madeline, “what did you come here
for?”

“What did I come here for?” echoed Daisy, white with rage. “To make
a fool of myself, of course. To warn you that your husband is going
to get the call-lists for the past month from the super, and find
out from them what numbers you’ve been calling up. That’s--”

“Good Lord!” gabbled the woman in crass horror.

Karl’s fat jaw dropped upon his fatter throat. He tried to speak. He
could only gargle.

“That’s why I came here!” finished Daisy, striding past them toward
the door. “To warn you. And now I’ve done it. Your husband’s liable
to be streaking back home any minute now. And I’m going. And if
either of you says any more about money, I’ll--”

She was making for the outer door. But for all her start, Karl
reached it three lengths ahead of her. He banged it shut after him
as he darted out. Through the panel Daisy could hear him ringing
frantically for the elevator.

Daisy was following, when a choking sound made her turn back. The
woman still stood in the middle of the living-room. Her hard, light
eyes were dark and dilated. Her sallow face was haggard and ghastly.
Yet her features were unmoved. There was about her bearing and
expression a certain hopeless courage that lent dignity to the squat
figure.


Daisy hesitated--then turned back into the room. The woman stared
dully past her toward the doorway through which Karl had vanished.
She acknowledged the girl’s presence by muttering, in a curiously
dead voice, more to herself than to Daisy:

“Men are queer animals, aren’t they? He has sworn to me, time and
again, that he’d stand by me to the end.”

“Yes,” assented Daisy in perfect simplicity, “I’ve heard him say it
to you myself--twice.”

“He’s gone,” went on the woman in that same dead voice so unlike her
own. “He’s gone. And I’m left to hold the bag. I--I think I’m cured.
There are worse things than a husband who loves you--even if he
can’t give you all the money you want to spend. Phil would never
have run away like that, from _anything_--not that the lesson is
likely to do me any good, now.”

“Here!” exclaimed the girl, shaking the dazed Madeline roughly by
the shoulder. “I’m going to get you out of this. I don’t know why,
but I am. Maybe I’ve a bill of my own to pay, as well as you have.
We’ve all done some learning to-day, I guess. And learning isn’t on
the free-list.”

“But--”

“Go to the phone right away,” commanded Daisy, “and call up the
super. Tell him you’ve got to see him, up here, in a hurry. Act
scared. Tell him it can’t wait a single minute. Get him up here.
That’s the main thing. Then--then tell him you want new faucets in
the bathroom. Or tell him anything at all. Do as I say. Jump! There
isn’t much time to waste. Hubby’s sure to be hotfooting it home. And
when hubby comes, deny everything. _Deny!_ And keep on denying. He
wont have any proof, remember that. _He’ll have no proof._ Pay for
the lie by being a whole lot decenter to him, forever-after-amen.”


Moving away from the dumfounded woman, Daisy bolted out of the flat
and was lucky enough to catch a down-going elevator. She reached the
ground floor just as the building’s perplexed superintendent came to
the shaft on his way to answer Madeline’s urgent summons.

Into the superintendent’s deserted office sped Daisy. Going directly
to his unlocked desk, she rummaged feverishly amid its drawers until
she found what she wanted.

Crumpling and pocketing the telephone-sheets for the past two
months, she crossed to the file cabinet, hunted through a stack of
dusty papers and drew forth the sheaf of penciled telephone-slips
for the preceding year.

Selecting from these the slips for the two corresponding months, she
put back the rest of the sheaf. Then, changing with eraser and
pencil the date of the year on the two slips she had abstracted from
the cabinet, she put them in the drawer. After which, feeling oddly
weak about the knees, she started out of the office.

At the door she almost collided with the returning superintendent.
Vexed at having been called upstairs in such haste on an utterly
trivial errand, he very naturally wreaked his ill-temper on the
first subordinate he chanced to meet--which was Daisy.

“What are you doing away from your switchboard?” he snarled. “I
won’t stand for any loafing. Get that into your mind, once and for
all. What did you want in here, anyhow?”

“I came in to see you, sir,” was the girl’s demure reply.

“What do you want of me?” he rasped.

“I wanted to tell you I’m leaving here to-morrow,” said Daisy. “I’m
going back to work at the Exchange. I’m lonesome on this job. There
aren’t enough things happening at the Clavichord Arms. It’s too
slow--not enough excitement for a live wire like me. That’s all,
sir.”


==============================================



THE MAN WHO LIKED LIONS
                         By John Bernard Daley

                         _A zoo is a place where some people make
             sport of lower animals. That included Kemper,
              but for him people were the lower animals!_

           [Transcriber's Note: This Project Gutenberg
	etext was produced from
                Infinity Science Fiction, October 1956.
         Extensive research did not uncover any evidence that
         the U.S. copyright on this publication was renewed.]


Mr. Kemper leaned on the rail, watching the caged lions asleep in the
August sun. At his side a woman lifted a whimpering little girl to her
shoulder and said, "Stop that! Look at the lions!" Then she jiggled the
girl up and down. The lion opened yellow eyes, lifted his head from
between his paws and yawned. Immediately the girl put her fingers over
her face and began to cry. "Shut up!" said the woman. "You shut up
right now or I'll tell that big lion to eat you up!" Looking through
her fingers the girl said, "Lions don't eat little girls." The woman
shook her. "Of course they do! I said they did, didn't I?"

"Lions seldom eat people," said Mr. Kemper. With all of her two
hundred pounds the woman turned to face him. "Well!" she said. The word
hung like an icicle in the warm air, but Mr. Kemper waved it aside.
"Only old lions resort to human flesh. Except for the famous incident
of the Tsavo man-eaters, of course." The woman pulled her arm tighter
around the girl, elbow up, as if to ward him off. "Come on, Shirl,"
she said. "Let's go look at the taggers." And with a warning look over
her shoulder she lunged away from the rail. A big man with an unlit
cigarette in his mouth took her place.

As her wide back swayed down the walk, Mr. Kemper wondered if she had
a special intuition about him, like dogs, whose noses warned them
that he was not quite the kind of man they were accustomed to. Women,
particularly those with children, seemed to feel that way. He watched
her leave, having decided that she was unsuited for what he had in mind.

Two things happened simultaneously, interrupting his thoughts. The big
man beside him tapped him on the shoulder and asked him for a match; at
the same time Kemper saw, just beyond the retreating woman, a man in a
tweed jacket and gray slacks, watching him. For a second they stared
at each other and Kemper felt a mind-probe dart swiftly against his
shield. He tightened the shield and waited. The man was heavily tanned,
like Kemper, with unusually wide eyes and a dolichocephalic head. He
had remarkable cheek-bones; they appeared to slant forward toward the
middle of his face, which was very narrow and long in the jaw. He
looked a lot like Mr. Kemper, the way one Caucasian looks like another
to an Eskimo. His glance swerved from Kemper to the lion cage; then
he turned his back, a little too casually. Breath hissed softly from
between Mr. Kemper's teeth.

       *       *       *       *       *

The big man said, "Hey, buddy, I asked do you have a match?"

"What? No, I don't smoke." His thoughts racing, he faced the lion cage.
The tanned man had turned away, obviously not wanting to contact him,
but why? He knew who Kemper was; there was no doubt of that. Frowning
slightly, Mr. Kemper looked at the chewed hunks of horsemeat and bone
on the cage floor, and the vibrating flies. The only logical answer was
that the man was waiting for reinforcements. Even now he was probably
contacting the Three Councils. Still, that gave Kemper a reasonable
chance; it took a while for even the most powerful minds to move along
the pathways of time. Beside him the big man was talking again. "You
feel okay, pal? You looked kind of far away there all of a sudden.
Maybe you oughta go over in the shade."

"Not at all. I was only thinking of something."

"Yeah?" The man took the cigarette from his mouth and put it in his
shirt pocket. "Say, I heard you telling that broad there lions don't
eat people. You sure about that?"

"Quite sure. Look at them. Do you think they need to depend on anything
as slow as Homo Sapiens for food?" With another part of his brain he
wondered how many men would be sent to take him back. There was one
point in his favor, however. He had nothing to lose.

"I don't know, pal. All I ever see them do is sleep. Always laying on
their fat backs, like now."

"Well, that's not unusual. Lions sleep in the daytime and hunt at
night."

"Yeah? What the hell good is that? The zoo closes at 5:30, don't it?"

Kemper looked at him dispassionately. He thought: "You fool, what would
you say if you knew that you were talking to a man who hunted your ape
ancestors through the forests of a million years ago? Could your pigmy
brain accept that?"

The man jabbed him on the shoulder again. "Look at that big one with
the black streaks in his hair. Ain't he something? Why don't he jump
around in there like the chimps do?"

"Maybe he doesn't know it's expected of him," Kemper answered, hoping
that the arrival of the man in the tweed jacket would not affect his
sport of the moment.

"You know, I'd like to see a couple of those babies mixing it up. Like
the lion against the tiger, maybe. Who do you think would win a hassle
like that, anyway?"

"The lion," Mr. Kemper said. He decided that the game would go on;
an idea was beginning to scratch at the corners of his mind. Looking
around with what he hoped was a conspiratorial air, he jabbed his
elbow into the big man's stomach. "Listen, you'd like to see some
action, would you? Suppose you be here in say--two hours. At three
o'clock."

"Yeah? What kind of action? You ain't trying to kid me, are you, buddy?"

Shrugging, Mr. Kemper looked at the flies swarming in the cage. "It's
just a tip. Take it or leave it, buddy." He turned, brushed by the
scowling man, and left the rail. Although it was getting hotter he
walked down the cement in the sun, avoiding the shade of the tall
hedges opposite the row of cages. He went toward the stairway that
lifted from the lion court to the terrace where the central zoo
building stood. Behind the building was the main enclosure; the zoo
itself was terraced along two hillsides, with more hills in the
distance. It was not a large zoo, nor was it a good place to hide. But
Mr. Kemper did not intend to hide.

In the cages he passed were other cats: cheetahs, leopards, puma and
tigers, lying with heaving flanks, or lolling red-tongued on the stone
floors. They hadn't changed too much, he decided, except in size. Even
the streak-maned lion was puny in comparison with the lions that Kemper
had known. He walked up to the drinking fountain by the stairway, the
sun in his face. He was almost tempted to stare contemptuously up at
it. Bending over the fountain he caught the dusty smell of the cats
among popcorn, rootbeer and ice cream smells and the sweat stink of
people. He straightened, wiping his lips, and remembered the somber
jungles of the Pliocene, black-green in the sun that was a fist against
your head; the plains of javelin-tall, yellow grass swinging to the
horizon; and in the hills the lions with hides like hammered brass,
the deadly, roaring lions. He remembered too, with the smell of those
lions thick as dust in his mouth, the cities of his people, the proud
people who had discovered the secrets of time through the science of
their minds, a science unknown to the world he was in now. He looked up
slowly and saw the man in the tweed jacket standing at the top of the
stairway.

When their eyes met, Kemper probed with an arrow-swift thought but the
other had his mind-shield up. The man turned, and moved behind a group
of women. The man was gone when Kemper got to the top of the steps. "So
that's the way you want it," he said, looking around. Two sidewalks
led from the stair top; one went up the hill to the aviary, the other
around the south wing of the building. He took the one that rounded
the wing. "I doubt," he said, "if we'll play peek-a-boo all afternoon,
however." An old lady twitching along the walk gave him a nasty look as
he passed.

       *       *       *       *       *

He went by the zebra corral where a small boy was picking up stones
and turned into the side entrance of the wing. He went down the dim
corridor, turned left at the men's room, then right and left again, and
came finally to a small yard partially hidden from the main enclosure
by an extension of the wing. In the yard was only one exhibit, a beaver
pool surrounded by a waist-high stone wall. Two teen-aged boys sprawled
on the wall; otherwise the place was deserted. Mr. Kemper studied the
boys. Here was game to his liking. He went over and sat down on a bench
in the sun.

The boys, twins in levis, saddle-shoes, T-shirts and long hair, leaned
over the pool. There was something odd about the actions of the blond
one who tilted dangerously near the water. He moved, spasmodically, and
Mr. Kemper saw the flicker of sunlight on the long stick held like a
spear in his hand, and heard a splash. Cursing, the boy pushed himself
upright and dropped from the wall, shaking water from the stick. "You
missed," said the other one.

"I'll show that flat-tailed rat," said the blond boy. From a back
pocket he took a clasp-knife and snapped it open, and from a side
pocket a length of twine. With swift, vicious twists he started to tie
the knife-handle to the end of the stick. He made two knots and said,
"Man, look at that. That'll hold it, man."

"What about the cat on the bench over there? What if he sees us?"

"Him? So what if he does? We can handle him. Anyway, he's got his eyes
shut, ain't he?"

The sun tingled on the tops of Mr. Kemper's ears as he listened, his
eyes half-shut. "Okay, give me lots of room on the wall," the blond boy
said. There was a rasping of cloth on stone. Then Mr. Kemper closed his
eyes and made a picture in the darkness of his mind, a small, bright
picture that he blotted out immediately after it was formed. By the
pool, metal clattered on stone.

The blond boy yelled, "Hey, what'd you shove me for? Look what you did!"

"Me? I never touched you, you jerk!"

"The hell you didn't. Look at that damn knife!"

Opening his eyes, Mr. Kemper looked at the pieces of knife blade
scattered at the boy's feet and, a little to one side, the broken
stick. He smiled and settled back on the bench, listening to the
argument. The boys shouted and waved their arms, but that was all. As
for their invective, he felt it lacked originality; he tired of it
quickly. He got up from the bench and walked toward them. The argument
stopped.

They looked at him with cold arrogant eyes. "Hello," he said.

They looked away. "You hear something, man?" said the blond boy.

"Not a thing, Jack, not a thing," the other answered.

The smile on Mr. Kemper's face was his best, his friendliest; it had
taken him hours of practice in front of mirrors. "_Apes, your fathers
were not arrogant when they died screaming on our spears. They were
not bold when our hunting cats ripped their bellies._" Aloud he said,
"You know, I'm a stranger around here and I thought you might be able
to help me. Just what is it that's going on at the lion cage at three
o'clock today?"

"We ain't heard nothing about no lion's cage, dad. We got our own
troubles."

"Yeah, our own troubles. Get lost, dad."

"It sounded very interesting, something about a big hassle in the
cages."

The boys lifted their eyebrows and looked sidelong at each other. The
blond one said, "I told you to get lost, dad. Take five. You know,
depart away from here."

Mr. Kemper said, "Well, thanks anyway," and was still smiling as he
left them.

       *       *       *       *       *

It was hotter when he reached the main enclosure, but still cool by his
standards. At a refreshment stand he ordered a hot dog with mustard.
As he waited, leaning against the counter, he saw the man in the tweed
jacket among a group of people walking toward the elephant yard. He
paid for the hot dog, picked it up, and walked along the path, keeping
the jacket in sight.

The man in tweed went by the elephants, past the giraffes and the
zebras, then around the south wing of the building. Up the walk toward
the aviary he went, with Kemper not too far behind. At the top of the
hill the man stopped in front of the aviary. It was a wide enclosure
fenced by bars thirty feet high. In the larger section were the myriad
ducks, cranes, gulls and other harmless birds; walled off from these
were eagles, vultures, and condors squatting on carved balconies. From
the hilltop there was a fine view of the zoo grounds below. The man in
the tweed jacket turned, apparently to look down the hill, but instead
looked squarely at Mr. Kemper standing a few feet away.

Neither of them said anything. The man in tweed seemed embarrassed.
Mr. Kemper took a bite of the hot dog and chewed reflectively. After
a while he said, "I suppose I ought to recognize you, but I don't.
Council of Science, no doubt."

The man answered stiffly: "Ulbasar, of the First Science Council. Lord
Kjem, you are under arrest."

"You'd better use words; it's less liable to make anyone suspicious.
You might have dressed a little more intelligently, too."

Ulbasar ran his hand over his jacket lapels. "But it's cold. How do you
stand it in that light shirt?"

"Very simple; I'm wearing long underwear."

"Well, you've obviously been here much longer than I have."

"Yes," said Kemper. "I've been here quite a while."

They didn't speak again for several minutes. In front of them some
girls pressed against the mesh screen that reinforced the bars, eyeing
a pompous small duck. "Let's go," said one of the girls. "These birds
are too disgusting. I mean, they're so ugly!"

"She thinks the birds are ugly," said Mr. Kemper. Laughing, he turned
to Ulbasar. "Well, what do you think of the scavenging little ape of
our marshland now?"

Ulbasar shook his head. "Incredible. Thoroughly incredible."

Mr. Kemper said, "Look at them. They laugh at the birds, they laugh
at the monkeys; I have even seen some of them laughing at the lions."
He scanned the people at the bars, the sweaty men with crooked noses,
sagging bellies, bald heads and hairy arms. There were women in shorts,
gray women whose legs pillared up to fearsome, rolling buttocks; girls
with smeared mouths and rough-shaven legs and sandals strapped across
their fat, wiggling toes. "The females are unbelievable," Kemper said,
"but you should see the children."

He finished his hot dog and wiped his hands on his handkerchief. "Well,
Ulbasar, where are the others?"

"Others? There are no others. I came alone."

Kemper, his eyes on the people at the cage, slowly folded his
handkerchief. Without warning he flung the full force of his mind-probe
at the man beside him. Ulbasar staggered and lurched to his left,
throwing out a desperate block that was contemptuously brushed aside.
Kemper reached out, gripped his arm, then eased the power of the probe.
"Don't lie to me," he said softly. "It will take more than one of you
to force me to go back; you know that. Now, where are the others?"

"Only one other," said Ulbasar, shaking his head. "Lord Gteris. He's on
his way. None of the rest were close enough to contact."

"That's better. So they sent Gteris, eh? It's been a long time since
Gteris and I hunted together, a very long time." He looked up as the
condor on the highest perch spread its wings and cocked its head toward
the wire mesh roof of the cage.

Words burbled from Ulbasar, who still looked shaken. "The Nobles
demanded that Lord Gteris come. The Science Council insisted that only
our men handle it, and they're considerably agitated. There's been
open conflict between Nobles and Scientists at the Sessions, and the
tribunal is worried. They want you returned, and they want you returned
quickly."

"Politics, always politics," said Kemper, letting loose his grip on
Ulbasar's arm.

"The Scientists are putting a lot of pressure on the tribunal. They
feel there's danger to us each moment you spend here in the future.
They're worried about the time-pattern."

"That's ridiculous. How can a man from the past affect the future?
Besides, it isn't our future; it belongs to the ape-people."

"I know, but that makes no difference."

"I've been to their libraries. There are no records of us, unless you
count some foolish legends of continents sinking in the sea." He looked
at a man a few feet away who was throwing popcorn at a gull. A piece
of popcorn bounced off the gull's head, and the man laughed. People
standing nearby laughed too, and the man pitched more popcorn. Sighing,
Kemper looked at his wrist watch. "When is he coming?"

"I don't know, precisely, and that's the truth."

Kemper thought about it. It would take a while. After Gteris arrived
there would be important details to occupy him, such as assimilating
the manners and mores of this era and getting proper clothing. He said,
"When he comes you'll have no trouble finding me. I won't leave the
grounds; I give my word."

"The word of a renegade and a fugitive?" Ulbasar was himself again.

"The word of a Noble," said Kemper, turning away from him coldly.

"One thing more, Lord Kjem," Ulbasar said. "The time rift. We have
orders to go back with you along the rift you used, making certain that
you seal it behind us. Is it close by?"

"That I will tell you when I have to," said Kemper, turning completely
around this time and walking away.

       *       *       *       *       *

Ulbasar would keep close watch on him, he knew, until Gteris came. That
they intended to make him close his time rift made sense; the rift was
dangerous to the over-all pattern. When he had left hastily he had
forced his way through time with his mind-matrix, knowing that pursuit
would have been swift if he had taken one of the normal time paths.
The rift he had made was obvious, but would respond to no one but him.
Others could accompany him through it, however, as he led the way.
Gteris and Ulbasar could go with him and, controlling his mind, make
him close the rift behind him.

So he walked briskly, knowing he had much to do in an uncertain amount
of time. The sun was higher, pale in the glazed sky. Disheveled,
harassed-looking people passed him, sweat stains dark on their clothes,
and with them were fretful children. Mr. Kemper walked, and the people
went by him, on their way to laugh at the monkeys, throw stones at the
bears, and call "Kitty, kitty, kitty" to the leopards.

At a stand opposite the polar bears, near the north wing of the central
building, he stopped to get a cup of coffee, but there was none for
sale, so instead he bought a paper cup full of a green drink. He sipped
it, watching a big white bear loafing in the pool. A little to one
side of him a young man was arguing with a boy who wanted cotton candy.
From below them, and to their right, came a low rumbling. "What's
that, Daddy?" said the boy. "It's only the lions roaring," his father
answered.

"They're not roaring, actually," said Mr. Kemper. "They're grunting,
and clearing their throats."

The boy looked at Mr. Kemper with interest, but his father frowned. "It
sounds like roaring to me," he said.

Mr. Kemper smiled at the boy. "Oh no. If the lions were roaring you
could hear nothing else. It's a sound you never forget, a sound that
rips the wind and shakes the trees with thunder."

"I could forget it, Mac," said the counterman, leaning on his elbows
and winking at the boy's father.

"I want to hear the lions roar," the boy said.

"For Pete's sake, what do you want? Make up your mind; do you want
lions or cotton candy?" The boy's father looked exasperated.

"If you go to the lion cage at three o'clock today you'll hear them
roar," Mr. Kemper said.

Shortly after that the young man dragged away his little boy, who was
still insisting he wanted to hear the lions roar. Eventually, everyone
who talked with Mr. Kemper went away rather suddenly. Mr. Kemper,
unabashed, drank from his paper cup and thought about the ravages of
time.

A woman and a man came around the corner of the building that faced the
polar bears. The woman was red-faced, her voice a thin rasping. "All
you want to do is watch those damn chips. You'd watch those chips all
day if I didn't drag you away from there. Chips, chips, I'm sick of
chips."

"Chimps," said Mr. Kemper as they went by. "Chimps, not chips. Chimps,
lady, with an 'm' in it."

The counterman, moving toward him, wiped the counter with a soggy rag
and said, "Listen, Mac, what's all this with the lions?"

Mr. Kemper looked at him. "Oh, do you like lions?"

"Well, it's like this," the counterman said. But he had no chance to
finish. There was an animal shriek of pain from the other side of the
building. The polar bears lifted their heads. Putting his unfinished
drink on the counter, Mr. Kemper went toward the sound.

       *       *       *       *       *

In the high cage that housed the chimpanzees, at the corner of the
wing, a chimp swung violently on a trapeze, scolding at another on the
cage floor. Kemper saw that the one on the trapeze was a female, the
other a bigger, older male. The male, his face grotesque with anger,
climbed the bars and got as close as he could to the trapeze. He hung
there, grabbing at the female as she swung past just out of reach.
There were only a few people near the cage, but most of them were
smiling. One of them, a gangling, tall man, ran about pointing a camera
first at the female, then the male. A lean woman, possibly his wife,
stood close to him. She put her hand on his arm. When Kemper saw her
eyes he moved behind the others and went toward her and the man with
the camera, taking a position a little to their right.

"Do it again, Al," the lank woman said. "Make them mad again." Al
was sweating. He laughed, looked at the people around him, then
pushed black hair from his forehead and handed her the camera. "Okay,
okay," he said. "You get the shots now and don't goof it." He moved
disjointedly, like a puppet, as close to the cage as he could, directly
beneath the periphery of the trapeze's swinging arc.

He started to jiggle, then jumped up and down, making faces at the
female. "Chee, chee!" he called. He danced, capering loosely, flapping
long arms against his thighs. "Haaah, haaah, haaah," he yelled.
"Haaah! Aargh!"

Angered, the female chattered at him. When the trapeze swung to the top
of its arc she leaped and caught the cage bars, then dropped down them
until she was only a few feet above the capering man. She screeched
at him, pounding one hand against a bar, and the spectators laughed.
On the opposite side of the cage the male chimp dropped to the floor
and scuttled toward her. Stopping beneath her, he lifted his arms and
growled low in his throat. She turned, snarling, and began to climb
bars. With a last wild screech at the shouting, dancing man outside
the cage she jumped, just as the male's fingers brushed her foot. Far
over his head she went, then thumped to the floor. He dropped, and ran
after her. She was climbing toward the trapeze again when he caught
her. He sidled in, cuffing at her, then they grappled. A scream split
the air as his teeth sank into her shoulder. Added now to the smells of
popcorn, sweat and cotton candy was the smell of blood.

There was quiet in the cage and out of it as the female backed away
from the hunched male. Unmolested, she climbed the bars slowly and
swung to the trapeze, where she sat with one hand held to her bleeding
shoulder. On the floor of the cage the male lifted both arms to her.

The spectators breathed again. "Did you get it?" said Al. "Did you?
What a shot! Terrific, but terrific!"

"I got it, Al, I got it!" his wife said, eyes shining.

Mr. Kemper grinned at Al and shook his head admiringly. "Say, that was
quite a performance." Still breathing hard, Al shoved his hair out of
his eyes and returned the grin.

"Oh, Al's great," his wife said. "You ought to see him sometime at a
party."

Mr. Kemper said, "He certainly does have talent."

"Ah, it's nothing," Al said. "Nothing to it, fella. You sure you got
those shots, Baby?"

Moving closer, Mr. Kemper lowered his voice. "Listen, would you like to
get some really terrific shots? Ones you'd remember all your life?"

Al looked at him. "Yeah. Shots of what?"

"Be at the lion cage at three o'clock. You'll never have a chance like
this again, believe me."

"Sure, sure, but shots of what, friend?"

So Mr. Kemper bent his head and whispered to him, and as he did he saw
the gleam start deep in Al's eyes and swell to the pale surfaces. But
Al's eyes didn't gleam the way his wife's did. And after a while Mr.
Kemper left them, and the cage that was silent except for the slow
creaking of the trapeze.

After looking at his watch Mr. Kemper walked faster. The sun dropped in
the sticky sky and there was only a faint wind. And for the next hour
or so Mr. Kemper was here, there and everywhere. If there was a bunch
of little boys shouting at the rhinoceros, then Mr. Kemper was there,
smiling and nodding. When a party of college students stood making
dirty jokes about the baboons, there too was Mr. Kemper, eventually
saying something that made everyone stare at him.

He was ubiquitous. He was with the people who craned their necks at
the giraffes, and the ones who laughed at the sleek sea lions darting
in their narrow troughs. He was with a family watching the anacondas
drooping in green cubicles; he was at the bison corral; he saw the
crocodile, the yak and the blesbok. And always, wherever he was, he had
a few words to say about the lions. And time passed.

       *       *       *       *       *

It was exactly three o'clock when he stood again at the top of the
stairway above the lion court. A lot of people were milling and shoving
in front of the cages, a noisy crowd that made the lions nervous. They
were awake now, pacing their cells, and the leopards were awake, and
the jaguars. In the center cage the streak-maned lion put his head to
the floor and coughed. Behind him the lioness waited, tense. The lion
curved a paw around one of the bars and some of the people clapped
their hands. Others whistled; several looked at their watches. Kemper,
who was starting to smile again, watched the crowd. There was Al, his
camera, and his wife, close to the center cage. The two teen-aged boys
were near them. The little boy and his father were there, and many
others that Mr. Kemper was glad to see. Hands clasped behind him, he
stood looking down on them. Suddenly he felt powerful bonds clamp onto
his mind.

Turning slowly around he saw Ulbasar walking down the hill toward him,
a tall man at his side. They stopped in front of him, their faces
dark in the sun. "Here he is," said Ulbasar. The tall man at his left
made the greeting sign of one Noble to another. "Lord Kjem," he said.
Returning the sign, Mr. Kemper said, "Lord Gteris."

Gteris said, "I hate to do this; you know that. We were friends once. I
hope you won't try to resist."

"I told Ulbasar I wouldn't. Together you're considerably stronger than
I am. I'd be a fool to try anything."

"That's smart of you," said Gteris. "Now let's get to business. Ulbasar
says you wouldn't tell him the location of your time rift. Is this
true?"

"Certainly. Does a Noble answer to a Scientist? But of course I'll tell
you, Gteris. The time rift is down there, behind the hedge opposite the
lion cage."

All signs of friendliness left Gteris's face. He spun and gave orders.
"Ulbasar, you heard him. Go down there and see if he's telling the
truth. I'll stand guard over him. And keep the mind-block tight."

Ulbasar nodded, and went down the steps. Mr. Kemper tested the
vise that pressed against his mind; it held much too well. Gteris
was looking at him reproachfully. "Really, Kjem, yours is conduct
unbecoming a Noble. If you had to murder somebody why did it have
to be a Scientist? And then all this forcing your own rift into the
time-pattern. The Nobles are unhappy with you, Kjem."

"You know, I don't regret any of it," said Mr. Kemper, watching Ulbasar
moving close to the crowd by the cages. "Tell me, how's the hunting
back home?"

"Not too bad; I got some fine hawks a while back. I still wish I could
handle cats the way you do, instead of--what's wrong with that crowd in
front of the cage down there?"

Mr. Kemper said, "It's past three o'clock."

Below them a big man pushed through the crowd toward Ulbasar, shouting,
"There's the guy told me to be here! There's the faker!" Ulbasar
hesitated, looked around, and stopped. The big man caught Ulbasar's
shoulder, and jabbed a finger against his chest. The crowd moved toward
them.

Gteris said, "He's in trouble."

"He's as good as dead right now," Kemper said.

Gteris stared down at the crowd, then at Kemper. Swiftly he shot a
warning thought to Ulbasar, who caught it. As he did the pressure eased
slightly from Kemper's mind. It was enough. Kemper lashed out against
Gteris' block. They stood there, minds twisting in combat. Then as
Ulbasar was hemmed in by the crowd his support weakened, and Gteris
fought alone. Slowly, but inexorably he was forced back and out, and
Kemper's mind went free. Gteris' face was haggard. "Good gods, Kjem!"
he said. "Look at Ulbasar!"

"You can still help him. I'm not holding you."

Gteris looked wildly at him, then ran, bounding down the steps two at a
time. He ran toward the crowd and began shouting at Ulbasar. Kemper saw
the concentration on his face and knew he was trying to control the
crowd. It was then that Mr. Kemper closed his eyes.

First he shut out the world around him: The dim sun on his ears, the
smells of dusty summer and popcorn, the sounds of the small wind and
the people. In the blackness of his mind he saw the lion court; each
bar of the cage and the yellow lions inside it; the crowd and the two
dark men. Then he made a picture of the bars loosening at the top of
the cage and the bottom, and the entire section of the cage front
sliding ponderously sideways.

There was no sound anywhere. Then below him rang a gonging of steel
on cement and after that, the screaming, and over all of it, dwarfing
the yells and the echoing clangs, came a roar that ripped the wind and
shook the trees with thunder.

       *       *       *       *       *

His eyes still closed, Kemper loosened the fronts of all the cages,
one by one. After that he put all his mind to directing the lions. To
Ulbasar he gave a quick death. Gteris he singled out for a special
favor; he sent the streak-maned lion at him. As the lion crouched,
Gteris stood unmoving, covering his face with his hands. "Stand and
fight!" Kemper shouted. "At least die like a Noble!" But Gteris did
not move, and the lion sprang. Kemper laughed, the old excitement of
the hunt surging in him as he sent the cats leaping and clawing. He
made sure that a special few of the ape-people died very slowly. In the
distance a siren wailed.

Kemper did not hear the rushing sounds behind and above him. When he
did, he called the lions to him, desperately. He looked up at the
condors, hurtling like javelins, and behind them the eagles. And he
knew why Gteris, the hunter of condors and eagles, had not tried to
hold off the lions. Then the condors smashed down.

The streak-maned lion came to him, but it was too late. Mr. Kemper lay
dying in the cold sun with the smell of lions like dust in his throat.

=======================================
The SCARLET WOMAN 
By Louis Bromfield 
McClure's - January 1927
Vergie Winters was a beautiful girl,”’ 
the Town said. ‘‘A pity she was always bad.


I can see her now as she used to come down the steps 
of her narrow house between the printer’s office and 
the little shop of Rinehart, the German cobbler—iittle, 
rickety steps, never in too good repair, especially as she 
grew older and the cost of everything increased and that 
mysterious money of hers seemed to go less and less far in 
the business of meeting the necessities of life. It was a 
house but one room wide, of wood painted a dun color; 
the most ordinary and commonplace of houses which a 
stranger would not even have noticed—yet until yesterday 
when they pulled it down, a house invested with a terrific 
glamor and importance. It was a house of which no one 
spoke; a house which the Town, in its passionate desire to 
forget (which was really only a hypocrisy) raised into 
such importance that one thought of it when one forgot 
the monuments which had been raised to the leading citi- 
zens of the community: to the bankers, to the merchants, 
made people remember —— 
to the politicians who had made it (as people said with a 
curious and non-committal tone which might have meant 
anything at all) “what it was today.” One remembered 
it even when one forgot the shaft of granite raised in the 
public square to remind the Town that John Shadwell had 
been one of its leading citizens. 

I can see her now—Vergie Winters—an old woman past 
eighty, coming painfully down those rickety steps, sur- 
rounded always by that wall of solitude which appeared to 
shut out all the world. Old Vergie Winters, whose dark 
eyes at eighty carried a look of tranquil, defiant victory. 
Vergie Winters, of whose house no one spoke; whose door 
had been stoned by boys who knew nothing of her story 
but sensed dimly that she was the great pariah of the 
Town. Old Vergie Winters went on and on, long after 
John Shadwell was in his grave, refusing to give way, liv- 
ing there on the main street of the Town as if she were 
alone in the vast solitude of a desert. Sometimes she 
spoke to Rinehart, the cobbler, and sometimes to her 
neighbor on the other side; and of course in the shops 
they were forced to sell her things, though in one or two 
places they had even turned her away—and she had gone 
without a word, never trying to force her way anywhere 

It dll began almost a century ago, before the Civil War, 
when one day in April Vergie Winters, tall and dark, with 
great, burning dark eyes set in a cool, pale face, opened the 
door of her father’s house to John Shadwell, tall and 
handsome and blond, the youngest lawyer in the Town. 
It happened so long ago that it seems now to have no 
more reality than a legend, especially when one remem- 
bers Vergie only as an immensely old woman coming pain- 
fully down her narrow, crooked steps. But it happened; 
it must have happened to have made of Vergie Winters so 
great a character in all the community. It must have 
been the rare sort of love which comes like a stroke of 
lightning 

He would have married Vergie Winters, they said (the 
old ones who remembered the beginnings of Vergie’s story 
and passed it on to their children and grandchildren) but 
there was already a girl to whom John Shadwell was be- 
trothed, and in the background a powerful father, and 
John Shadwell’s career—which Vergie Winters, being only 
the daughter of a Swiss immigrant farmer, could do noth- 
ing to aid. 

Long afterward, the Town said, “Look at her! You 
can see what a drag she would have been on him, with her 
queer, silent ways. A pity too, for she was a beautiful 
girl. A pity she was always bad!”’ 

But they never thought, of course, that if things had 
been different, Vergie Winters might not have been queer 
and silent; and now, looking back, one can see that they 
were quite wrong. It was not Vergie Winters who was a 
drag on his career. It was the other woman, John Shad- 
well’s wife, who turned into a strange, whining, melan- 
choly invalid before they had been married two years. 
And what could John Shadwell do? Desert her? It was 
not possible. And in the way of such invalids she lived 
for more than forty years, forty dreary years, complaining, 
hypochondriac, nagging. She outlived even her husband, 
a great, vigorous, handsome man, who treated her patiently 
and with gentlemanly respect. 

“It was a pity about John Shadwell’s wife,” people said. 
“And she was such a lady, too.” 

And Vergie Winters? She did not break her heart. She 
did not marry some stupid lout and give up her life to a 
told them that they could not force her to leave. 

In the little parlor with the hats in the window she received 
the committee, and in her calm, aloof way 
dull unhappiness. She did not wither away into spinster- 
hood. She loved John Shadwell, who knows how passion- 
ately, how deeply, in the profound depths of that curious, 
remote soul of hers? She left her parents (‘“To set herself 
up in dressmaking and millinery,” so she said), and took 
a narrow, wooden house on Main Street where she put up 
a card in the window and sold hats to the women of the 
Town. And before two years had passed it was to this 
narrow house that John Shadwell came, secretly—it must 
have been with an amazing secrecy, for no one even sus- 
pected the visits for more than three years. She made no 
effort to be more friendly with people about her than was 
required by the simple routine of her trade. She lived 
placidly, with a strange, rich contentment, inside the walls 
of the narrow little house. One met her sometimes, 
usually after darkness had fallen, walking with her slow, 
dignified step along the streets of the Town. But she was 
alone Always alone. 

ONLY once in all those sixty years was she ever known 
to leave the house overnight and that was once, 
three years after John Shadwell was married, when she went 
away for a few months, “to visit her aunt in Camden.” It 
was not long after she returned that John Shadwell, “whose 
poor wife could never have any chil- 
dren,” adopted a girl baby. His wife, 
it was said, made no protest so long as 
the child had a good nurse and did not 
worry her. She was “so miserable, 
always ailing. She would give any- 
thing in the world for the health some 
women had.”’ 

“You couldn’t blame her,” said the 
Town, “for feeling like that. They say 
she never has a moment’s good, whole- 
some sleep.” 

John Shadwell went to the legislature, 
the youngest man in the state to hold 
such an office; and when the time for 
reelection came the fight was bitter, 
and into it some enemy thrust the name 
of Vergie Winters. So the story spread 
and so the name of Vergie Winters went 
the way of most small town milliners. 
Millinery was a “fast” business and 
Vergie Winters was a “fast” woman. A 
committee called upon her and asked 
her to Jeave the Town. And John 
Shadwell did nothing. If he came to 
her defense, he was ruined at the very 
beginning of that precious career. So 
Vergie gave him up, but she did not 
leave the Town. In the little parlor 
with the hats in the window she received 
the committee, and in that calm, aloof 
way she told them that they could not 
force her to leave. They could not 
prove that she had broken any law. 
She was a free citizen. She even looked 
at them out of the depths of those dark, 
candid eyes, and lied. 

“John Shadwell,” she said, “is noth- 
ing tome. If he has come here once or 
twice, it is only because he is my 
lawyer.” 

She must protect John Shadwell. 

And so she sent them away baffled, 
even perhaps a little intimidated 
a committee of red-faced, self-righteous 
townsmen who had known, some of 
them at least, far worse women than 
Vergie Winters. 

But her trade dwindled. Women no 
longer came to her for hats, unless they 
were the shady ladies of the streets. 

And Vergie Winters never turned them away, perhaps be- 
cause she needed desperately their trade, perhaps because 
it never occurred to her, in that terrible solitude to which 
she had dedicated her life, ever to judge them. They 
came and sometimes they stayed to talk. A few of them 
were run out of town, but new ones always took their 
places. They always went to Vergie Winters for their 
bonnets. 

“She is such a lady. She has such a fine air,” they 
said. And, “It’s so restful sitting there in her cool parlor.” 

But their trade did her no good. “It only goes to 
show,” said the Town. 

It was really the beginning of her colossal solitude. She 
did not go away. She did not flee from the threats that 
sometimes came to her. She was sure of herself. She 
would not surrender. And she could wait. She effaced 
herself from the life of John Shadwell. And when the 
Town began putting two and two together, she was even 
forced to give up walking through the twilight in the 
direction of John Shadwell’s house, where from the 
opposite side of the street she could watch with a furtive 
eye the little girl who played on the lawn about the iron 
dogs and deer. She never went out except to buy the 
few things she needed to eat, and 
her trade. It was about this time 
shop run by a Presbyterian elder 
sed to sell her a spool of thread. with 
h to sew the bright roses on the hats 
he ladies of the streets. She did not 
a scene; she did not even complain. 
went quietly from the shop and never 

n passed through its doors 
But there were always the gay ladies. 
y came and went; but there were al- 
vs some in the town, so it must have 
some need for them. They could not 
e without money, yet they always had 
though they toiled not nor spun, to 
Vergie Winters for their hats. Some 
d; one or two were murdered in saloon 
wls, but Vergie Winters never turned 
m away. They were her only friends. 
e wonders what secrets, what conf- 
neces they brought to Vergie Winters, 
ting there in her narrow little house 
e wonders what dark history of the 
ywn's citizens went into the grave when 
rgie Winters was carried down those 
rrow, rickety steps for the last time 
she said nothing. She simply waited. 


At last what she hoped—what she 
must have known—would happen, 
me to pass. One cold night while Ver- 
e Winters sat sewing on the gay hats 
key turned in the lock, and John 
1adwell came back to her. He came in 
ve face of scandal, of ruin, because he 
uld not help himself. It had begun in 
flash of lightning when Vergie Winters 
»pened the door of her father’s house to 
him in, and now John Shadwell found 
hat it went on and on and on 
(here was no stifling it. 

Who can picture that return? Who 
n imagine the sudden upleaping in the 
Im. withdrawn soul of Vergie Winters 
who had such faith in this love that 
he sacrificed all her life to it? 
And so for years John Shadwell came, 
the occasions when he was not in 
Washington, to see Vergie Winters in the 
irrow wooden house. She kept on with 
her precarious trade, for she would never 
hile he lived accept any money from 
him. Besides she could not, for his sake, 
fford to arouse suspicions. For herself 
did not matter; she could not be worse 

Thus Vergie Winters and John Shad- 
ell passed into middle age and there 
ime a time when he no longer sought 
action but instead became a power be- 
ind the throne, a man who shaped the 
ireers of other men. He held power in 
he palm of his hand and no longer de- 
ended on votes. He grew careless, and 
ne night he was seen by a negro stable 
oy turning his key in the back door of 
Vergie Winters’ house 

After that there were women who 
1ossed the street in order to avoid 
assing the window with the gay bonnets; 
id children, hearing their parents whis- 
per as they drove by on a summer eve- 
ing, came to understand dimly that some 
vil monster lay hidden behind the neat, 
ringed curtains. Once. while John Shad- 
vell was away in Washington, boys 
toned the house and broke all the win- 
lows; but Vergie Winters said nothing. 
In the morning a Slovak glazier, who was 
new to the Town and had never heard 
of its Scarlet Woman, came and repaired 
the damage; and after he had gone she 
was seen coming down the narrow steps 
in that terrible pool of solitude, as if 
nothing at all had happened. So far 
as any one knew she never spoke ol 
ar as any one knew, she never spoke of 
the affair to John Shadwell. She wanted 
to save him, it seemed, even trom such 
petty annoyances 

And then as the years passed she some- 
times saw from her window—the only 
safe spot from which she might peep— 
the figure of John Shadwell’s adopted 
daughter, grown now into a girl ol 
twenty. A thousand times she must have 
watched the girl, always in company with 
John Shadwell’s sister, a large, bony spin- 
ster, as the pair came out of the shop on 
the corner, and crossed the street in order 
that a girl so young and innocent might 
not have to pass the house of Vergie 
Winters 

Thus she sat in the narrow dun-colored 
house, working at the gay bonnets, on the 
afternoon that John Shadwell’s adopted 
daughter was married to a son of the 
Presbyterian elder who refused to seil 
Vergie Winters a spool of. thread. Perhaps 
on that afternoon she had a visit from 
one of the ladies of the street, who sat 
talking to her (she was such a lady) while 
the girl in her bridal dress walked down 
the aisle of the brick Presbyterian church 
—with no mother sitting in the pew on 
the right because John ep agra wife 
had been too much upset by the prepara- 
tions for the wedding 

And one is certain that on the same 
night, when the festivities were ended, 
the figure of a middle-aged man followed 
the shadows of the alley behind Vergie 
Winters’ house, and let himself in with a 
key he had carried for more than twenty 
years. And one can hear him telling 
Vergie Winters who was at the wedding. 
ind that there never was a prettier bride 
and what music they played, and what 
there was at the wedding breakfast; and 
assuring her, as he touched her hand 
gently, that the bit of lace she had given 
him had been used in the bridal dress 
He had told them he bought it himself 

Then slowly, the Town came to ac- 
cept the state of affairs as a perma- 
nent scandal One seldom spoke of it 
any longer. One simply knew that Vergie 
Vinters and John Shadwell had_ been 
living together for years. He was rich 
he was important, he was a power in 
politics; and now that his career no 
longer mattered, he had grown indifferent 
and a little defiant. So far as John Shad 
well was concerned he was a leading cit 
izen nearly seventy years old, the grand- 
father of children by his 
daughter 

gut with Vergie Winters? She still 
went her solitary way, making her few 
bonnets, now a little old-fashioned and 
démodé for all her sedulous reading of 
the fashion papers. (One can see her, 
slightly graved, putting on her spectacles 
and peering closely at the pages.) And 
still as she sat behind the lace curtains 
at her window, she saw the figure of John 
Shadwell.

adopte d 
affair a secret. The Town came to know 
it, and shut out the last glimmer of 
tolerance for Vergie Winters. It was no 
ger a halt-secret It was a scandal 
which darkness upon the name of 
of the men who had made the Town 
(as people said with a curious and non- 
committal tone which might have meant 
anything at all) “what it was today 
Ihe crime was Vergie Winters But she 
have cared very much 

Vergie Winters, sitting there in her ter- 
rible solitude behind the lace curtains, 
while the procession passed her house— 
first, the band playing “The Dead March 
from Saul,” and then the cabs containing 
John Shadwell’s daughter, her husband, 
and John Shadwell’s grandchildren, and 
then one by one the cabs carrying the 
leading citizens. 

The next morning she came down the 
steps as she had always done, in the same 
clothes, with the same air of abysmal in- 
difference. She had not betrayed him 
during life and in death she would give 
no sign; and she must have known that 
that morning every eye she passed 
was turned upon her with a piercing gaze, 
to see how she took it.” 

For twenty years longer, Vergie Win- 
lived in the narrow wooden house, 
growing poorer and poorer with the 
passing years. She saw the children of 
John Shadwell’s adopted daughter grow 
men and women and have children 
of their own. But the scandal had grown 
stale now, though the legend persisted, 
and only a few must have remembered 
hazily that the old woman who 
hind the curtains was a_great-grand- 
mother. Until one morning the howling 
the cat roused Rinehart, the German 
cobbler, who broke into the house and 
found Vergie Winters dead. And when 
they carried her down the rickety st 
on her last journey she went alone, wi 
out a band to play “The Dead Ma 
from Saul,” and withouf a procession 
carriages to follow her into that tar c 
ner of the cemetery (remote from 
fine burial ground of the Shadwell 
where they laid her to rest. 

Then they they pulled down Ver-
gie Winters’ house. - There is no 
monument to her memory, save the 
stone at the head of her grave, paid 
with the money saved out of what she
earned by making bonnets for the good
ladies of the Town. But Vergie Winters 
is not dead. When one passes the gapi: 
hole where the little house once stoo 
one thinks of Vergie Winters. When or: 
passes the granite shaft raised to Joh 
Shadwell, one thinks of Vergie Winter 
When one sees a Shadwell grandchild « 
a Shadwell great-grandchild, one think 
of Vergie Winters. For now that tin 
has begun a little to soften the Tow 
the memory of Vergie Winters has bee 
kept fresh and green with a strang 
aroma of vague, indefinable romanc: 
When the names of hose who crossed thi 
street to avoid her narrow house art 
forgotten, the name of Vergie Winters 
will live. Why? Who can say? Was it 
because the Town never knew a woman 
called upon to show a faith so deep, 
sacrifice great, a devotion over 
whelming? 

I can see her still, an old woman 
eighty, hobbling painfully down th 
rickety steps of her house, with that 
curious, proud look upon her worn old 
face, and in the sharp, old eyes another 
look which said, “Vergie Winters was 
right! John Shadwell belonged to her, 
from the very beginning!” 


================================

A MEETING OF ROYALTY, 
by Margaret Dodge
The Project Gutenberg eBook of The Black Cat, Vol. I, No. 5, February
1896, by Various


It was not according to the schedule that the special train, consisting
of a locomotive, an empty baggage car, and the regally equipped private
car, Priscilla, should stop for three quarters of an hour at Mayville
Junction. Indeed, in his instructions, the Great Man who was the car’s
sole occupant had provided for a wait of only five minutes. It is a
matter of record, however, that for forty-five minutes the official
train waited at the lonesome little station on the Indiana prairie. What
happened in those forty-five minutes is now for the first time given to
the public.

After the Great Man—who was no other than the president of the A. M. &
P. Trunk Line, which joins the Atlantic Ocean with the Great Lakes—after
the Great Man had taken a perfunctory turn about the little station and
had asked a few stereotyped questions of the station agent, he went back
to his seat in the Priscilla’s white-and-gold drawing-room, and sat down
to a game of solitaire. Being a very young president—not over forty—the
Great Man was not specially fond of solitaire. But he was still less fond
of the thoughts engendered by a two weeks’ solitary tour of inspection
through the flat, drab, malarial country of the middle West. After
prolonging his luncheon to the latest possible hour, and extracting all
the comfort to be obtained from a single mild cigar, he found himself
longing to exchange his gold-and-white grandeur for even the plebeian red
velvet of a day coach, where he could observe the vagaries of country
bridal couples, and invite the confidence of smudgy small boys with prize
packages of magenta lozenges.

It was while the Great Man was indulging in these vain visions, much to
the detriment of his success at solitaire, that he was startled by these
words, spoken in a shrill little voice, apparently just at his back:

“If you please, sir, are you the king?”

The moment that elapsed before the Great Man could whirl about in
the direction of the voice was long enough for several detached bits
of “Alice in Wonderland” to flit through his brain. What he saw,
however, when faced around, was simply a very solemn, very pale little
girl who stood with one thin hand on the door knob, and one small
scarlet-stockinged leg well advanced, while her hazel eyes gleamed at him
anxiously from under a fuzzy brown hat.

“Really,” said the Great Man, good humoredly, “I don’t know—why, yes, now
that you speak of it—I suppose I am a sort of king. At least, I believe
newspapers call me a railroad king. Won’t you come here and sit down?”

The small girl shut the door and slid to his side in a gait that combined
a hop and a glide. “I suppose it isn’t just the thing to sit down in—in
the presence of royalty,” she said, as she perched on the edge of a big
tapestry-cushioned Turkish chair. “But, you see, I am a princess myself—a
fairy princess,”—she added, with an emphatic shake of her fluffy yellow
locks.

“Indeed.” The “Alice in Wonderland” memories suddenly revived. “That’s
very interesting, and I don’t like to doubt the word of a lady. But all
the fairy princesses of my acquaintance have had wings and spangles, and
carried star-tipped wands—and—and all that,” concluded the Great Man
vaguely.

“But that was because you saw them during the performance,” said the
small girl, clasping her thin little fingers over one scarlet-stockinged
knee. “I wear wings and spangles and carry a wand myself, in the
evenings, and at the Wednesday and Saturday matinées. I’m the Princess
Iris,” she explained, “in the Golden Crown Opera Company; and if I wore
my fairy clothes all the time my wings would fade and the spangles would
wear off.

“But you know,” said the small girl, “you don’t look a bit like the kings
of my acquaintance. They all wear gilt crowns and velvet and ermine
robes, and carry scepters. And, besides, you are a great deal too young.”

The Great Man laughed. “I am afraid you have me there; at least, I
mean, I suppose you are right,” said he, leaning back in his chair and
regarding the Princess Iris with twinkling eyes. “I don’t look my part.
But, then, I am not performing now myself. We are in the same boat—that
is—”

“Oh, you needn’t bother to explain,” said the small girl, “I understand
slang. Only I don’t talk it myself, now, except when I forget, because
the Queen doesn’t like it.”

“So there is a queen, too, is there?” said the Great Man, the merry lines
around his blue eyes growing deeper. “Dear me, we shall soon have the
entire royal family.”

“Yes, there is a queen, and she is not to be laughed at,” said the
child gravely. “In fact, it’s partly about her I’ve come. I—I wanted an
audience.”

“Well, really,” said the man nervously, “I should like to accommodate
you, but”—looking at his watch—“my train leaves in about one minute, and
I don’t see exactly how I can.”

“Oh, my!” said the small girl, “can’t you even make your own train wait
while a princess talks to you?”

“Well, since you put it that way, I suppose I can,” said the Great Man,
pressing an electric button. Then, as the black porter appeared, listened
deferentially to his whispered order and glided out again, the royal
personage continued:

“Very likely I don’t get half the fun out of being a king that I might.
You see, I sometimes forget the extent of my power.”

“Ah! yes, that’s the very thing I’ve come to speak to you about,” said
the child. “I—I hope you will excuse me if I hurt your feelings,” she
went on gently, “but sometimes it’s necessary, you know.”

Upon her hearer’s assurance that he would endeavor to bear up under
censure, the small girl continued:

“It’s like this: I s’pose you’ve such a big kingdom you don’t get a
chance to straighten out all the things that go wrong.”

“And something has gone wrong, now, has it?”

“Yes, as wrong as can be. But,” reassuringly, “of course I understand you
couldn’t have known about it. It’s the train to Washita. It was put down
on the time-table, you know, to go at four this afternoon, and we all
came down to the station to get it. And now they say it may be two hours
before it arrives; so, instead of getting to Washita at half-past six, it
will be long after nine, and we’ll be too late to give our performance.
And that will be a very d-r-eadful loss to the Queen.”

“How’s that?” said the Great Man. “One night can’t make very much
difference.”

“Oh, but this is Saturday night, and the whole house was sold long ago.
Washita’s the best show town in the State, you know, and the Queen was
counting on the money.

“You see, it’s been a dreadfully poor season in the profession, and even
the Queen has lost heaps. And just now when she found out we’d be late,
her face got all white, and she hung onto my hand, oh, so hard, and said—”

Here the child stopped suddenly and, digging her little fists into the
chair, blinked very fast and caught her breath. Then,

“It quite upsets me to think of it,” she said in a muffled little voice.
“The Queen said that she was afraid that the company would have to
disband now, and the season’s hardly begun.”

Two great tears rolled down the white little face.

The man stirred uneasily. There was a deep line between his eyebrows.

“That is hard luck!” he exclaimed. “But, then,” with an affected
hardihood, “after all she’s only a play queen, you know, and I presume
she’s—well—roughed it before. Anyway, you’ll probably all find nice
engagements soon, and be just as well off as you are now.”

“How can you say that?” the child flashed out. “Of course we can’t be so
happy with any one else. There never was any one half so sweet, and kind,
and beautiful as she is. And we all love her dearly. And, besides, if the
rest are make-believes, she isn’t; she is a real queen all the time!”

The child had risen. Her shabby hat had fallen to the floor and her big
hazel eyes blazed angrily out of her pale little face. The next moment,
with a shame-faced lowering of her head, she slid nearer to the Great
Man’s side.

“I—you must excuse me if I hurt your feelings,” she said humbly. “The
Queen wouldn’t like it if she thought I’d done that, and on her
account, too; but, you see, I really couldn’t bear to have her called
a make-believe. And now,” she continued, “I think I’ll go back to the
station. My auntie and the Queen will be wondering where I am.”

“Wait a minute,” said the man, drawing the child to his side. “I want to
know more about this real Queen. You know they say all the royal families
are connected, and she may be a relative of mine.”

“No, she isn’t,” said the small girl, leaning a little shyly against the
royal shoulder; “because she told me once that she had no relations left
since her father died. You see, she used to live in a big palace in New
York in the winter and a stone castle in Newport in the summer, and she
had horses, and carriages, and diamonds, and—and all those things. But
she wasn’t a queen because she had them, you know, but they belonged to
her because she was a queen.

“Well, one day her father died, and they found he’d lost all his money,
and some that belonged to other people besides, so the Queen had to go on
the stage and get some money to take care of herself and to pay back what
he—he borrowed, you know. And that was four years ago, and now she’s paid
back all Mr. Denbigh’s debts except two thousand dollars—”

“Mr. Denbigh!”

“Why, what’s the matter?” said the child half turning. “Ain’t you feeling
well? Your arm trembles so.”

“Oh, yes; quite well. Only I felt so sorry for your Queen.”

“I knew you would,” said the child enthusiastically. “Well, as I told
you, she paid it all back except just that two thousand dollars, and this
season she expected to finish it. And that made her so happy, because she
doesn’t like being a make-believe queen, and it was only on her father’s
account she did it.”

“You’re sure it was only that? She didn’t care to be famous, after all?”
said the Great Man, clutching the tiny hand hard.

“Why, how queer your voice sounds,” said the little girl in a motherly
tone. “I’m sure you can’t be feeling well or you wouldn’t say such
things. I should think that being a king yourself you’d know that when
a person’s been a real queen once she wouldn’t care about being a
make-believe one.”

“But that’s just like men; they never do understand. Now there was one
that the Queen knew. She told me just a little about him one day when
things seemed very make-believey to her. She put it in a kind of story,
you know, but I liked her so much I knew who it was about.

“Do you know, he thought just what you did, because she wouldn’t marry
him instead of going off for what he called a—a ‘career’? And he’d known
her ever since she was a little girl, too, and ought to have known
better, oughtn’t he?”

“Yes,” said the Great Man huskily, “I suppose he ought. But you see the
Queen didn’t tell him about—about the money she was paying back. And she
was a great deal younger than he, and beautiful, with a voice that people
said would make her famous, and he thought that she really cared more to
be a stage queen than anything else.

“Tell me, dear, has she still the ring that he gave her when she was a
little girl?”

“The teenty little forget-me-not ring that she wears on a chain and often
kis— But—how did you know?” stammered the child, twisting around and
staring up into his face. “I never told you the rest, and your eyes are
so strange—”

But the Great Man had risen and was striding rapidly up and down the car.
“And Alice really cared for me—she cares for me still,” he murmured.
“While I, who ought to have stood by her have only hindered her. And now
she needs help, and I with all my money haven’t the right to help her.
It’s too late—I can never make up for the time I’ve lost—”

“I hope you don’t mind,” said the small girl who stood as if petrified
just where he had left her; “but you spoke so loud I couldn’t help
hearing the last. And if you mean the train to Washita, it isn’t too
late. If you could get it here in fifteen minutes—and I s’pose that’s
easy, for a king—we could give the performance, even if the curtain did
ring up late.”

“Train to Washita,” murmured the Great Man—“Why, yes; of course! How
stupid of me,” as he pressed the electric button. “Let’s see, how many
are there of you?”

“Twenty-two now,” said the child, “but I don’t quite—”

“And you haven’t had the best of fare in the hotels?”

“Well, it hasn’t been very bad, but yesterday and to-day we’ve pretended
we didn’t want any lunch, because we knew how things were with—”

“Never mind,” said the man with something like a groan, “I only wanted to
know on account of the orders.”

Then, to the porter, “Ask the conductor to step here.”

“The Golden Crown Opera Company have been delayed here,” he said, when
that official appeared, “and I want them to take this special train to
Washita. Put the whole party in my private car. Tell the engineer he must
make extra time to get them there at six-thirty. Telegraph ahead for a
clear track, and to Casstown for supplies, so that dinner may be served
in this car. When the train is ready to start step over to the station
and tell the company that the train for Washita is waiting. And be sure
that everything is done to make them comfortable. I will follow on the
regular express.”

As the conductor withdrew, the Great Man found himself suddenly caught in
the embrace of what seemed a small-sized tornado. “You really mean it?”
cried the child, half sobbing. “We’re not going to disband, after all!
Oh, I was sure from the beginning that you were a really, truly king,
even if you didn’t wear a crown and velvet robes. But,” with a sudden
clouding of her face, “you won’t go away just when the Queen’s coming?”

“Well, you see, the fact is,” said the Great Man, setting the Princess
carefully in the depths of the Turkish chair, “these meetings with
royalty are so unusual for me that I feel hardly prepared for another one
the same day. So I think I’ll follow in a common car. And in the morning
I’ll ask for a private audience with the Queen.”
=====================================================

THE STAR
By H. G. Wells

[Transcriber’s Note. This story appeared in the June, 1926 issue of
_Amazing Stories_ magazine. This is Project Gutenberg etext.]


It was on the first day of the new year that the announcement was
made, almost simultaneously from three observatories, that the
motion of the planet Neptune, the outermost of all the planets that
wheeled about the sun, had become erratic. Ogilvy had already called
attention to a suspected retardation in its velocity in December.
Such a piece of news was scarcely calculated to interest the world
the greater portion of whose inhabitants were unaware of the
existence of the planet Neptune, nor outside the astronomical
profession did the subsequent discovery of a faint remote speck of
light in the region of the perturbed planet cause any great
excitement.

Scientific people, however, found the intelligence remarkable
enough, even before it became known that the new body was rapidly
growing larger and brighter, that its motion was quite different
from the orderly progress of the planets, and that the deflection of
Neptune and its satellite was becoming now of an unprecedented kind.

Few people without training in science can realize the huge
isolation of the solar system. The sun with its specks of planets,
its dust of planetoids, and its impalpable comets swims in vacant
immensity that almost defeats the imagination. Beyond the orbit of
Neptune there is space, vacant so far as human observation has
penetrated, without warmth or light or sound, blank emptiness, for
twenty billion times a million miles. That is the smallest estimate
of the distance to be traversed before the nearest of the stars is
attained. And, saving a few comets, more unsubstantial than the
thinnest flame, no matter had ever to human knowledge crossed the
gulf of space, until early in the twentieth century this wanderer
appeared.

A vast mass of matter it was, bulky, heavy, rushing without warning
out of the black mystery of the sky into the radiance of the sun. By
the second day it was clearly visible to any decent instrument, as a
speck with a barely sensible diameter, in the constellation Leo near
Regulus. In a little while an opera glass could attain it.

On the third day of the new year the newspaper readers of two
hemispheres were made aware for the first time of the real
importance of this unusual apparition in the heavens. “A Planetary
Collision,” one London paper headed the news, and proclaimed
Duchine’s opinion that this strange new planet would probably
collide with Neptune. The leader writers enlarged upon the topic. So
that in most of the capitals of the world, on Jan. 3, there was an
expectation, however vague, of some eminent phenomenon in the sky;
and as the night followed the sunset round the globe thousands of
men turned their eyes skyward to see—the old familiar stars just as
they had always been.

Until it was dawn in London and Pollux setting, and the stars
overhead grown pale. The winter’s dawn it was, a sickly filtering
accumulation of daylight, and the light of gas and candles shone
yellow in the windows to show where people were astir. But the
yawning policeman saw the thing, the busy crowds in the market
stopped agape, workmen going to their work betimes, milkmen, the
drivers of news carts, dissipation going home jaded and pale,
homeless wanderers, sentinels on their beats, and in the country,
laborers trudging afield, poachers slinking home, all over the dusky
quickening country it would be seen—and out at sea by seamen
watching for the day—a great white star, come suddenly into the
westward sky!

Brighter it was than any star in our skies; brighter than the
evening star at its brightest. It still glowed out white and large,
no mere twinkling spot of light but a small round clear shining
disk, an hour after the day had come. And where science has not
reached, men stared and feared, telling one another of the wars and
pestilences that are foreshadowed by these fiery signs in the
heavens. Sturdy Boers, dusky Hottentots, Gold Coast negroes,
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Portuguese, stood in the glow of the sunrise
watching the setting of this strange new star.

And in a hundred observatories there had been suppressed excitement,
rising almost to shouting pitch, as the two remote bodies had rushed
together. There had been a hurrying to and fro to gather
photographic apparatus and spectroscope; to gather this appliance
and that, to record the novel astonishing sight, the destruction of
a world,—for it was a world, a sister planet of our earth, far
greater than our earth indeed, that had so suddenly flashed into
flaming death. Neptune it was, which had been struck, fairly, and
squarely, by the planet from outer space and the heat of concussion
had incontinently turned two solid globes into one vast mass of
incandescence.

Round the world that day, two hours before the dawn, went the pallid
great white star, fading only as it sank westward and the sun
mounted above it. Everywhere man marveled at it, but of all those
who saw it none could have marveled more than those sailors,
habitual watchers of the stars, who far away at sea had heard
nothing of its advent and saw it now rise like a pigmy moon and
climb zenithward and hang overhead and sink westward with the
passing of the night.

And when next it rose over Europe everywhere were crowds of watchers
on hilly slopes, on house roofs, in open spaces, staring eastward,
waiting for the rising of the new star. It rose with a white glow in
front, like the glare of a white fire, and those who had seen it
come into existence the night before cried out at the sight of it.
“It is larger,” they cried. “It is brighter!” And, indeed, the moon
a quarter full and sinking in the west was in its apparent size
beyond comparison, but scarcely in all its breadth had it as much
brightness now as the little circle of the strange new star.

“It is brighter!” cried the people clustering in the streets. But in
the dim observatories the watchers held their breath and peered at
one another. “It is nearer,” they said. “Nearer!”

And voice after voice repeated. “It is nearer,” and the clicking
telegraph took that up, and it trembled along telephone wires, and
in a thousand cities grimy compositors fingered the type. “It is
nearer.” Men writing in offices, struck with strange realization,
flung down their pens, men talking in a thousand places suddenly
came upon a grotesque possibility in those words, “It is nearer.” It
hurried along awakening streets, it was shouted down the
frost-stilled ways of quiet villages, men who had read these things,
from the throbbing tape stood in yellow-lit doorways shouting the
news to the passers-by. “It is nearer.” Pretty women flushed and
glittering, heard the news told jestingly between dances, and
feigned an intelligent interest they did not feel. “Nearer! Indeed.
How curious! How clever people must be to find out things like
that!”

Lonely tramps faring through the wintry night murmured those words
to comfort themselves—looking skyward. “It has need to be nearer,
for the night’s as cold as charity. Don’t seem much warmth from it
if it is nearer, all the same.”

“What is a new star to me?” cried the weeping woman kneeling beside
her dead.

The schoolboy, rising early for his examination work, puzzled it out
for himself—with the great white star shining broad and bright
through the frost-flowers of his window. “Centrifugal, centripetal,”
he said, with his chin on his fist. “Stop a planet in its flight,
rob it of its centrifugal force, what then? Centripetal has it, and
down it falls into the sun! And this——!”

“Do we come in the way? I wonder——”

The light of that day went the way of its brethren, and with the
later watches of the frosty darkness rose the strange star again,
And it was now so bright that the waxing moon seemed but a pale
yellow ghost of itself, rising huge in the sunset hour. In a South
African city a great man had married, and the streets were alight to
welcome his return with his bride. “Even the skies have
illuminated,” said the flatterer. Under Capricorn, two negro lovers,
daring the wild beasts and evil spirits, for love of one another,
crouched together in a cane brake where the fireflies hovered. “That
is our star,” they whispered, and felt strangely comforted by the
sweet brilliancy of its light.

The master mathematician sat in his private room and pushed the
papers from him. His calculations were already finished. In a small
white phial there still remained a little of the drug that had kept
him awake and active for four long nights. Each day, serene,
explicit, patient as ever, he had given his lecture to his students,
and then had come back at once to his momentous calculation. His
face was grave, a little drawn, and hectic from his drugged
activity. For some time he seemed lost in thought. Then he went to
the window, and the blind went up with a click. Half way up the sky,
over the clustering roofs, chimneys, and steeples of the city, hung
the star.

He looked at it as one might look into the eye of a brave enemy.
“You may kill me,” he said after a silence, “But I can hold you—and
all the universe for that matter—in the grip of this little brain. I
would not change even now.”

He looked at the little phial. “There will be no need of sleep
again,” he said. The next day at noon, punctual to the minute, he
entered his lecture theater, put his hat on the end of the table as
his habit was, and carefully selected a large piece of chalk. It was
a joke among his students that he could not lecture without that
piece of chalk to fumble in his fingers, and once he had been
stricken to impotence by their hiding his supply. He came and looked
under his gray eyebrows at the rising tiers of young fresh faces,
and spoke with his accustomed studied commonness of phrasing,
“Circumstances have arisen—circumstances beyond my control,” he said
and paused, “which will debar me from completing the course I had
designed. It would seem, gentlemen, if I may put the thing clearly
and briefly, that—man has lived in vain.”

The students glanced at one another. Had they heard aright? Mad?
Raised eyebrows and grinning lips there were, but one or two faces
remained intent upon his calm gray-fringed face. “It will be
interesting,” he was saying, “to devote this morning to an
exposition, so far as I can make it clear to you, of the
calculations that have led me to this conclusion. Let us assume——”

He turned toward the blackboard, meditating a diagram in the way
that was usual to him. “What was that about ‘lived in vain’?”
whispered one student to another. “Listen,” said the other, nodding
toward the lecturer.

And presently they began to understand.

That night the star rose later, for its proper eastward motion had
carried it some way across Leo toward Virgo, and its brightness was
so great that the sky became a luminous blue as it rose, and every
star and planet was hidden, save only Jupiter near the zenith,
Capella, Aldebaran, Sirius, and the pointers of the Bear. It was
white and beautiful. In many parts of the world that night a pallid
halo encircled it about. It was perceptibly larger; in the clear
refractive sky of the tropics it seemed as if it were nearly a
quarter of the size of the moon. The frost was still on the ground
in England, but the world was as brightly lit as if it were
midsummer moonlight. One could see to read quite ordinary print by
that cold clear light, and in the cities the lamps burnt yellow and
wan.

And everywhere the world was awake that night, and throughout
Christendom a somber murmur hung in the keen air over the
countryside like the buzzing of the bees in the heather, and this
murmurous tumult grew to a clangor in the cities. It was the tolling
of the bells in a million belfry towers and steeples, summoning the
people to sleep no more, to sin no more, but to gather in their
churches and pray. And overhead, growing larger and brighter, as the
earth rolled on its way and the night passed, rose the dazzling
star.

And the streets and houses were alight in all the cities, the
shipyards glared, and whatever roads led to high country were lit
and crowded all night long. And in all the seas about the civilized
lands ships with throbbing engines, and ships with bellying sails,
crowded with men and living creatures, were standing out to ocean
and the north. For already the warning of the master mathematician
had been telegraphed over the world, and translated into a hundred
tongues. The new planet and Neptune, locked in a fiery embrace, were
whirling headlong, ever faster and faster, toward the sun. Already
every second this blazing mass flew a hundred miles, and every
second its terrific velocity increased. As it flew its course, it
must pass a hundred million of miles wide of the earth and scarcely
affect it.

But near its destined path, as yet only slightly perturbed, spun the
mighty planet Jupiter and his moons sweeping splendid around the
sun. Every moment now the attraction between the fiery star and the
greatest of the planets grew stronger. And the result of that
attraction? Inevitably Jupiter, would be deflected from its orbit to
a new elliptical path, and the burning star, swung by his attraction
wide of its sunward rush, would “describe a curved path” and perhaps
collide with and certainly pass close to, our earth. “Earthquakes,
volcanic outbreaks, cyclones, sea waves, floods, and a steady rise
in temperature to I know not what limit”—so prophesied the master
mathematician.

And overhead, to carry out his words, lonely and cold and livid,
blazed the star of the coming doom.

To many who stared at it that night until their eyes ached, it
seemed that it was visibly approaching. And that night, too, the
weather changed, and the frost that had gripped all Central Europe
and France and England softened towards a thaw.

But you must not imagine because I have spoken of people praying
through the night and people going aboard ships and people fleeing
towards mountainous country that the whole world was already in a
terror because of the star. As a matter of fact, use and wont still
ruled the world, and save for the talk of idle moments and the
splendor of the night, nine human beings out of ten were still busy
at their common occupations. In all the cities the shops, save one
here and there, opened and closed at their proper hours, the doctor
and the undertaker plied their trades, and workers gathered in the
factories, soldiers drilled, scholars studied, lovers sought one
another, thieves lurked and fled, politicians planned their schemes.
The presses of the newspapers roared through the nights, and many a
priest of this church and that would not open his holy building to
further what he considered a foolish panic.

The newspapers insisted on the lesson of the year 1000—for then,
too, people had anticipated the end. The star was no star—mere gas—a
comet; and were it a star it could not possibly strike the earth.
There was no precedent for such a thing. Common sense was sturdy
everywhere, scornful, jesting, a little inclined to persecute the
obdurate fearful. That night at 7:15 by Greenwich time the star
would be at its nearest to Jupiter. Then the world would see the
turn things would take. The master mathematician’s grim warnings
were treated by many as so much mere elaborate self-advertisement.
Common sense at last, a little heated by argument, signified its
unalterable convictions by going to bed. So, too, barbarism and
savagery, already tired of the novelty, went about their nightly
business: and save for a howling dog here and there the beast-world
left the star unheeded.

And yet, when at last the watchers in the European states saw their
star rise, an hour later, it is true, but no larger than it had been
the night before, there were still plenty awake to laugh at the
master mathematician—to take the danger as if it had passed.

But hereafter the laughter ceased. The star grew—it grew with a
terrible steadiness hour after hour, a little larger each hour, a
little nearer the midnight zenith, and brighter and brighter, until
it had turned night into day. Had it come straight to the earth
instead of in a curved path, had it lost no velocity to Jupiter, it
must have leapt the intervening gulf in a day; but as it was it took
five days altogether to come by our planet. The next night it had
become a third the size of the moon before it set to English eyes,
and the thaw was assured.

It rose over America nearly the size of the moon, but blinding white
to look at, and hot; and a breath of hot wind blew now with its
rising and gathering strength, and in Virginia and Brazil and down
the St. Lawrence valley it shone intermittently through a driving
reek of thunder clouds, flickering violet lightning, and hail
unprecedented. In Manitoba were a thaw and devastating floods. And
upon the mountains of the earth the snow and ice began to melt that
night, and all the rivers coming out of high country flowed thick
and turbid, and soon—in their upper reaches— with swirling trees and
the bodies of beasts and men. They rose steadily, steadily in the
ghostly brilliance, and came trickling over their banks at last,
behind the flying population of their valleys.

And along the coast of Argentina and up the South Atlantic tides
were higher than they had ever been in the memory of man, and the
storms drove the waters in many cases scores of miles inland,
drowning whole cities. And so great grew the heat during the night
that the rising of the sun was like the coming of a shadow. The
earthquakes began and grew until all down America from the Arctic
Circle to Cape Horn hillsides were sliding, fissures were opening,
and houses and walls crumbling to destruction.

China was lit glowing white, but over Japan and Java and all the
islands of eastern Asia the great star was a ball of dull red fire
because of the steam and smoke and ashes the volcanoes were spouting
forth to salute its coming. Above were the lava, hot gases, and ash,
and below the seething floods, and the whole earth swayed and
rumbled with the earthquake shocks. Soon the immemorial snows of
Tibet and the Himalayas were melting and pouring down by ten million
deepening converging channels upon the plains of Burma and
Hindustan. The tangled summits of the Indian jungles were aflame in
a thousand places, and below the hurrying waters around the stems
were dark objects that struggled feebly and reflected the blood red
tongues of fire. And in a ungovernable confusion a multitude of men
and women fled down the broad riverways to that one last hope of
men—the open sea.

Larger grew the star, and larger, hotter, and brighter with a
terrible swiftness now. The tropical ocean had lost its
phosphorescence, and the whirling steam rose in ghostly wreaths from
the black waves that plunged incessantly, speckled with storm-tossed
ships.

And then came a wonder. It seemed to those who in Europe watched for
the rising of the star that the world must have ceased its rotation.
In a thousand open spaces of down and upland the people who had fled
thither from the floods and the falling houses and sliding slopes of
hill watched for that rising in vain. Hour followed hour through a
terrible suspense, and the star rose not. Once again men set their
eyes upon the old constellations they had counted lost to them
forever. In England it was hot and clear overhead, though the ground
quivered perpetually; but in the tropics Sirius and Capella and
Aldebaran showed through a veil of steam. And when at last the great
star rose, near ten hours late, the sun rose close upon it, and in
the center of its white heart was a disk of black.

Over Asia the star had begun to fall behind the movement of the sky,
and then suddenly, as it hung over India, its light had been veiled.
All the plain of India from the mouth of the Indus to the mouths of
the Ganges was a shallow waste of shining water that night, out of
which rose temples and palaces, mounds and hills, black with people.
Every minaret was a clustering mass of people, who fell one by one
into the turbid waters as heat and terror overcame them. The whole
land seemed a-wailing, and suddenly there swept a shadow across that
furnace of despair, and a breath of cold wind, and a gathering of
clouds out of the cooling air. Men looking up, nearly blinded, at
the star, and saw that black disk creeping across the light. It was
the moon, coming between the star and the earth. And even as men
cried to God at this respite, out of the east with a strange,
inexplicable swiftness sprang the sun. And then star, sun, and moon
rushed together across the heavens.

So it was that presently, to the European watchers, star and sun
rose close upon each other, drove headlong for a space, and then
slower, and at last came to rest, star and sun merged into one glare
of flame at the zenith of the sky. The moon no longer eclipsed the
star, but was lost to sight in the brilliance of the sky. And though
those who were still alive regarded it for the most part with that
dull stupidity that hunger, fatigue, heat, and despair engender,
there were still men who could perceive the meaning of these signs.
Star and earth had been at their nearest, had swung about one
another, and the star had passed. Already it was receding, swifter
and swifter, in the last stage of its headlong journey downward into
the sun.

And then the clouds gathered, blotting out the vision of the sky;
the thunder and lightning wove a garment around the world; all over
the earth was such a downpour of rain as men had never seen before;
and where the volcanoes flared red against the cloud canopy there
descended torrents of mud. Everywhere the waters were pouring off
the land, leaving mud stilted ruins, and the earth littered like a
storm-worn beach with all that had floated, and the dead bodies of
the men and brutes, its children.

For days the water streamed off the land, sweeping away soil and
trees and houses in the way and piling huge dikes and scooping out
titanic gullies over the countryside. Those were the days of
darkness that followed the star and the heat. All through them, and
for many weeks and months, the earthquakes continued.

But the star had passed, and men, hunger-driven and gathering
courage only slowly, might creep back to their ruined cities, buried
granaries, and sodden fields. Such few ships as had escaped the
storms of that time came stunned and shattered and sounding their
way cautiously through the new marks and shoals of once familiar
ports. An as the storms subsided men perceived that everywhere the
days were hotter than of yore, and the sun larger, and the moon,
shrunk to a third of its size, took now fourscore days between its
new and new.

But of the new brotherhood that grew presently among men, of the
saving of laws and machines, of the strange change that had Iceland
and Greenland the shores of Baffin’s Bay, so that the sailors coming
there presently found them green and gracious, and could scarce
believe their eyes, this story does not tell. Nor of the movement of
mankind, now that the earth was hotter, northward and southward
towards the poles of the earth. It concerns itself only with the
coming and the passing of the star.

The Martian astronomers—for there are astronomers on Mars, although
they are different beings from men—were naturally profoundly
interested by these things. They saw them from their own standpoint,
of course. “Considering the mass and temperature of the missile that
was flung through our solar system into the sun,” one wrote, “it is
astonishing what little damage the earth, which it missed so
narrowly, has sustained. All the familiar continental markings and
the masses of the seas remain intact, and indeed the only difference
seems to be a shrinkage of the white discoloration (supposed to be
frozen water) round either pole.” Which only shows how small the
vastest of human catastrophies may seem at a distance of a few
million miles.


=================================================

THE BRAIN THAT LIVED AGAIN
BY George S Brooks 
from Scribner's - August 1927

Author of “Smile and Lie,” “Pete Retires,” and “Spread Eagle” 


I WAS waiting for Doris Eastman when 
I heard the news: Judge Andrew Jack- 
son Biggert was dying. 

Most of Covington had gathered in the 
drug-store that morning and each person 
was able to contribute something to the 
symposium upon Judge Biggert. 

“There’s a highbrow doctor coming 
from New York to operate,”’ said one of 
the telephone girls. 

“They’re workin’ hard to keep the 
judge alive until the medic gets here,” 
added the driver of Covington’s only 
taxi. “Two tanks of oxygen come on 
the 7:29.” 

“He don’t need oxygen, Judge Biggert 
don’t.” The soda and prescription clerk 
screwed up his lips as he always does 
when he intends to be funny. “Oxygen, 
huh! Where the judge is goin’ a pyrene 
extinguisher would be more use.” 

They all laughed and I chuckled with 
them. Then I saw Doris emerge from the 
post-office with a handful of letters under 
her arm. I hurried to join her. 

“Judge Biggert is dying,” I remarked, 
to open a conversation. I had to open 
conversations quickly with Doris, because 
if I were not immediately interesting the 
visit terminated before it was well under 
way. 

In those days I was all for her. It may 
have been the very severeness of her dark 
business suits and the little square-toed 
oxfords which she wore and which she 
managed to make convey an indescribable 
feminine charm; it may have been her 
slim, straight figure or her swinging stride; 
it may have been the exquisite perfection 
of her complexion and her dark gray eyes 
shaded with long lashes; I never knew 
which particular quality of hers it was 
that exercised such a complete fascination 
over me. I was not self-analytical then. 

“You’re the fourth person who has 
wanted to tell me about Judge Biggert.”’ 
Doris could be very curt. “Can’t you 
ever think of anything except baseball 
and gossip?” 

I fell into step with her. She was head- 
ing toward her office, where she ran a job- 
printing plant and an insurance agency; 
fire, life, automobile, cyclone, theft, twins, 
accident, rain, plate glass, and all other 
known varieties. 

“One has to say something,” I coun- 
tered mildly. - 

“Tn your case, I don’t see the need for 
it. I’m busy to-day.” 

"I’m not,” I replied with a humble 
laugh. I was alleged to be a lawyer and 
my practice consisted mostly of unsuc- 
cessful attempts at bill-collecting. “Judge 
Biggert’s well-deserved decease doesn’t 
mean a thing to me, not even a new client. 
Let’s talk about something interesting.” 

“What is interesting?” Doris asked. 
“At least, what do you consider interest- 
ing?” Her tone was very patronizing. 
I presume it was her complexion and re- 
moteness that made her seem so desir- 
able. 

“Ourselves.” I spoke boldly. I had 
tried to be subtle so many times and 
failed that I thought a direct attack was 
worth an experiment. 

Doris turned and faced me. We had 
been walking fast and she stopped so sud- 
denly that I almost lost my balance. 

“Peter Jameson,” said she, “please get 
this clearly into your head. If I were head 
over heels in love with you, which I’m 
not, you’re the last man in the world I’d 
marry. You're the town joke. You 
don’t know as much law as my office cat. 
You’re not making a half-living and you 
go out in the afternoon to play baseball 
instead of working. Once I was sorry for 
you. But now I know you won’t help 
yourself and I can’t tolerate you. I hate 
lazy people and stupid people, and you’re 
both. Please don’t bother me again. Go 
and tell the town loafers about Judge 
Biggert. They'll be interested because 
they have nothing else to do. I’m not, 
and I have.” 

My face must have been pretty red be- 
fore she finished. If she had been flushed, 
or pale, or in any way disturbed, I 
wouldn’t have minded what she said. 
But that speech was made with as little 
concern as if she were discussing a thirty- 
day credit with a salesman for a paper 
company. It meant that she meant what 
she said. She was through with me. 

“All right,” I blurted out. "I’ll de- 
liver my devotion elsewhere between ten 
and twelve.” 

“Your devotion is like the rest of you, 
rather useless.” She went up her office 
steps without even a glance back. I 
turned around and, since there was no 
war running that I could enlist for, shuf- 
fled away toward the court-house. 

The court clerk joined me as I passed 
the Methodist church. “Judge Biggert 
dead yet?” he demanded, as if I were an 
authority. 

“Funny, ain’t it?” he continued, with- 
out waiting for me to reply. “Here’s the 
old judge dyin’. Smartest man and 
shrewdest lawyer ever come from this 
county. Why, he’s the only man in this 
town in ‘Who’s Who.’ Some say he’s the 
best lawyer ever come from this State. 
He’s our distinguished citizen and there 
ain’t a soul who’s willin’ to say a good 
word for him on his death-bed. If Judge 
Biggert wanted to see a friend this min- 
ute, he’d have to look in a mirror.” 

The old clerk dropped in at the barber- 
shop and I continued up the street alone. 
I was thinking of myself and my failure. 
All that Doris had said was perfectly 
true, in one sense. She had inherited 
enough of her father’s business acumen al- 
ways to keep an eye on the main chance. 
If Doris ever married, it would be a very 
satisfactory business arrangement for 
Doris. If she didn’t marry for money, she 
certainly wouldn’t marry without it. 

As she said, I was a failure. But I had 
friends. Judge Biggert’s success was even 
more spectacular than my flop at the law, 
but I knew the clerk’s remark was jus- 
tified. He would leave a fortune and no 
one to wish him well. 

It is hard to be philosophical when one 
is healthy and twenty-nine. I waved my 
hand to some high-school boys whom I 
was coaching in baseball, and then turned 
down Liberty Street to take a short cut to 
the court-house. 

Covington is a pleasant village; its 
easy-going atmosphere had dulled am- 
bitions more vigorous than mine. In 
fact, our legal business as a county-seat 
was the town’s best industry, which fur- 
nished a scanty livelihood to a dozen at- 
torneys and free entertainment to the 
tired and retired farmers who made up the 
population and used the court-house as a 
club. 

Because he was so universally disliked, 
even when a boy, Judge Biggert had 
avoided the stagnation of the village and 
won a lucrative practice. Then his bril- 
liant defense of a damage suit drew the at- 
tention of corporations and wealthy crim- 
inals who could afford to pay more than 
the market price in fees. 

As I went along I speculated upon who 
would fall heir to the judge’s local prac- 
tice. I was quite ready to think of him as 
“the late Judge Biggert,” and I even 
turned over in my mind the precise word- 
ing of the resolutions upon his death 
which the Bar Association would pass. I 
was the secretary of the association, hav- 
ing been voted in because I had little to do 
except type the minutes of the semi-an- 
nual meetings. 

I decided that, although no one liked 
the judge, he was our distinguished 
member and it was our duty to send him 
into the unknown with a handsome press 
notice. 

By the time I tripped on the court- 
house steps my mind was confused with 
“whereases” and “wherefores.” I won- 
dered if the village would laugh should I 
say: “Judge Biggert, whose death is a 
blow to his associates.”’ I believe I had 
decided to be a bit ironical and write: 
“Whose death leaves a vacancy among 
our jurists which will not be filled for 
many years to come.” That was per- 
fectly true and did not commit us to even 
a post-mortem approval of his character. 
It would have amused the judge, too. 
However, I never had the pleasure of 
writing the resolutions. My toe caught 
the iron scraper at the end of the long 
stone steps. I would have pitched for- 
ward on my nose had not Doc Davis 
caught me. He must have been standing 
there waiting for me to notice him. 

“More like an old-fashioned Saturday 
night than Monday morning,” said Doc, 
with a grimace. 

“Blue Monday for both of us,” I re- 
torted. "II hear you’re going to bury your 
meal-ticket ”—which was no joke, as Doc 
had been taking care of the judge for 
months, neglecting his other patients to 
do it—‘“‘and I’ve been notified either to 
pay my rent or get out of my office.” I 
might have added that I owed three 
weeks’ board and was ashamed to eat, 
although I had not learned how to get 
along without it. 

“Judge Biggert hasn’t signed off yet.” 
Doc grunted the “yet” as if he were tired 
of waiting. “He wants to see you.” 

If Doc had notified me that an uniden- 
tified philanthropist had paid my note at 
the bank and all the instalments on my 
library and office furniture I would not 
have been more surprised. I half ex- 
pected Doris Eastman to run up, beg my 
pardon for her caustic remarks, and tell 
me she loved me. 

“What does the judge want of me?” 

“He'll tell you himself.”” Doc was non- 
committal, so I deduced that the judge’s 
message was unpleasant. In fact, Doc 
acted as if he did not want me to go to the 
judge’s house. 

"Is he out of his head?” 

Doc gave me a queer look. “Not in the 
sense you mean. No. He’ssane . . . too 
damned sane.” 

“Well. Well. Perhaps he has a case 
in justice’s court for me to handle.” A 
ten-dollar fee looked as big as a bank re- 
serve to me that morning. 

In the back of my head was the wild 
hope that the judge had made me his 
‘executor, although I could think of no 
valid reason why he should. The fees and 
commissions would have nicely straight- 
ened up my college debts (for I had had to 
borrow money to get through law school) 
and my outstanding obligations, and giv- 
en me sufficient capital to start me on 
the ten-year fight to make a living at the 
law. It might even have given me money 
enough to interest Doris in a joint future. 

I could not understand Doc’s taciturn 
manner. Usually he was cordial to me. 
Now, when there seemed a possibility of 
something coming my way, he acted as if 
he begrudged it to me. 

Doris Eastman’s face was before me 
and I remembered the calm, even tone in 
which she had said: “I hate lazy people 
and stupid people, and you’re both.” To 
be executor for the old judge would spell 
the beginning of success, which was Do- 
ris’s god. 

Warm May sunshine was creeping 
through the branches of the big elms and 
making shadow-prints upon the flagstone 
sidewalks. Little pools of water, left from 
the shower of the night before, were 
sparkling. In a few minutes more they 
would be dried up and vanish like Judge 
Biggert’s life. A Japanese quince in 
spectacular bloom caught my eye as it 
stood out against a privet hedge. I 
thought of the judge again and I realized 
how hard it would be to go out leaving a 
spring morning behind. When my hour 
comes I hope it will be during a bleak, raw 
night in December. 

"I wonder what the judge wants,” I 
asked again. 

Doc’s reply was mumbled. 

“ What?” 

“He wants to give you something.” 
Doc blurted it out. 

I had been so hard up that I was al- 
most willing to accept old clothes, if they 
fitted me. I said so. 

“He will tell you himself in his own 
way.” Doc was so disturbed that he al- 
most ran down a youngster on a cross- 
walk and he is usually a careful driver. 

"I can use anything the judge has ex- 
cept those ground-gripper shoes,” I said, 
“and they’d make good door-stops.” 

My companion jammed on his emer- 
gency and stopped the car. He looked at 
me with a peculiar glint in his eyes. 

“Peter,” he began, “you’ve only been 
out of college two or three years and I 
graduated nearly twenty years ago. But 
I'll bet I remember more of my Latin 
than you. What is it: ‘Timeo Danaos et 
dona ferentes.’ ‘Look out for the Greeks, 
particularly when they make presents.’ 
That’s good advice.” Doc looked so seri- 
ous about it that I laughed. He shook 
his head, threw in the clutch, and we rat- 
tled along. 

Until that morning I had never been 
inside Judge Biggert’s house. He built it 
to live alone in, as he had only distant 
relatives, from his fee out of the adding- 
machine-patent case. It was the hand- 
somest house in Covington, with great 
white colonial pillars in front of it and a 
path bordered by a box hedge. Beside 
the house was a formal garden which 
every village girl had envied and admired. 
It was made for petting. But no couple 
had ever set foot inside it, for the gates 
were always locked. 

The interior of the house was quite as 
remarkable and even more alien to the 
village than the garden. There was a 
collection of snuff-boxes and old colonial 
prints that can’t be matched in the East, 
although I understand there is a finer in 
Hollywood. The butler. and- servants 
are Japanese—imported because they either 
couldn’t or wouldn’t talk to the neigh- 
bors. In the library, glaring down upon 
shelves filled with legal and philosophical 
works, is a portrait of Judge Biggert’s 
grandfather. It is one of those trick can- 
vases which haunts you, for the eyes seem 
alive and will follow you about the room. 

As Doc’s car rolled up to the house I 
noticed the judge’s limousine standing 
under the portico, and I understood that 
the New York surgeon must have arrived 
before us. 

“Can this New York man save Judge 
Biggert’s life?” I asked, just to make con- 
versation. 

I was not prepared for Doc’s reply. 
“No. In his condition the operation’s 
sure to kill him. No man of his age could 
hope to stand the shock.” 

“That’s a queer taste, paying a man to 
come from New York to kill you,” I said 
with a grin. 

Doc did not even smile. 

A Japanese was at the door. He bowed low 
tous. “Judge, he want you come, plenty 
quick.” 

Doc motioned me to follow him. He 
led the way up the grand staircase, whose 
treads were so highly polished they served 
as mirrors. I admired the luxuriousness 
of it, the panelled whiteness of the walls 
set off with a dark mahogany rail and 
newel post. Half-way up I paused to 
glance at a colored print of Aaron Burr. 
The thought came to me that Burr and 
Judge Biggert would have much in com- 
mon when they met in a few hours. 

A servant was holding open the door of 
Judge Biggert’s bedroom and I saw the 
owner of the house. He was propped up 
in bed, his head and shoulders sunk deep 
into the pillows. There were three sur- 
geons, already in their gauze masks, 
moving about the room. Several nurses 
were there, too, in an adjoining room, 
which had been thrown open. The Jap 
chauffeur was focussing an electric flood- 
light over two white enamelled operating- 
tables. There was a portable X-ray ma- 
chine and sterilizing cabinet beside it. I 
recognized the paraphernalia from my ac- 
quaintance with the medical laboratories 
at college. 

I had no chance to consider further the 
settings of the room, because there was 
Judge Biggert’s face upon the pillow, his 
deep-set cold eyes regarding me. When- 
ever I hear the word “death-mask” I 
shudder and think of that bloated crea- 
ture as I saw him in the morning sun- 
light. 

All the evil of his life—women, liquor, 
avarice, cruelty, selfishness, subtle craft, 
and brazen daring—was printed upon his 
features. His head was bald as the skull 
in “Hamlet.” But in front of it hung his 
face flesh, blotched with an unhealthy 
yellow pallor and purple spots. His 
shaggy eyebrows over his frozen eyes, 
his puffy yet transparent cheeks and col- 
orless lips, made a weird combination of 
invalid and sensualist. It was, in short, a 
face you would hate, even in death. 

“You’re Peter Jameson,” began the 
judge, glaring at me. His eyes shifted to 
the nearest nurse. “Bring me my teeth,” 
he ordered in a crisp voice, although it had 
a sort of throaty rattle init, too. Then he 
sucked in his pouchy cheeks and scowled. 
“I’m damned if I'll die with my teeth 
out.” 

The nurse looked toward one of the 
surgeons for a confirmation of the order. 
He inclined his masked face. She stepped 
into the bathroom and returned with the 
plates in a glass of water. -They clicked 
as Judge Biggert’s palsied hand adjusted 
them to his gums. I realized that it was 
for the last time. 

“You’re Peter Jameson,” repeated the 
judge, turning his cold eyes upon me 
again. “You’re about the healthiest 
animal and the dumbest lawyer we ever 
admitted to the bar.” 

I bowed to him. He was right, and 
even if he had not been, there was nothing 
to be gained by arguing the question. 

“So,” he continued, “I’ve decided to 
make you a success in spite of yourself. 
These gentlemen”—he waved his hand 
toward the surgeons—“ will transfer my 
brain into your thick head. I'll give you 
an intelligence to match your body.” 

“I...I....I don’t understand, sir.” 

“You wouldn’t,” he sneered. ° “This is 
Doctor: Bantling and his assistants. He 
is the greatest brain specialist: in the 
world. He’s been preparing for this oper- 
ation for three years; ever since I first con- 
ceived the idea.” 

“But it can’t be done,” I gasped, half 
hypnotized by those cold eyes above the 
loose-hung flesh of the cheeks. 

“Done, you fool?” the judge stormed. 
“Do you think I'd risk losing a few hours 
of life if I didn’t know it could be done? 
Do you suppose Doctor, Bantling under- 
took this operation without adequate 
preparation? Do you think we come 
blundering in here as you go into court, 
hoping to win a case because you’re good- 
looking ?”’ 

Doctor Bantling stopped the tirade. 
He stepped forward and lifted his mask 
so that I could see his gray beard and his 
delicately expressive features. Yet, | 
was not thinking of Doctor Bantling. I 
was remembering Doris Eastman’s scorn 
and wondering what*she would say if she 
knew this preposterous offer which they 
were making to me. 

“Mr. Jameson,” began Doctor Bant- 
ling in an even, bedside voice, “‘I assure 
you there is a much smaller margin of er- 
ror possible than you imagine. I know I 
can transplant a portion of Judge Big- 
gert’s brain into your brain-cavity. I 
have done it with animals.” 

“Never mind explaining,” Judge Big- 
gert interrupted now in a high, excited, 
piping voice. “This fool won’t be able to 
understand it until my brain’s in his 
think-box.” 

Doctor Bantling ignored him. “I 
don’t suppose you know much about 
brain physiology?” he asked me. 

I shook my head. 

“Nor anything else,” grunted the 
judge. 

"If your cerebellum or medulla oblon- 
gata were seriously injured’’—he pointed 
to the back of his own head—“‘if this part 
of the brain were injured, the action of 
your heart, lungs, and other vital organs 
would be interrupted and you would die 
almost instantly. If the injury affected 
a portion of your brain approximately 
here, higher up, you might become blind 
or your memory of visual impressions 
would be impaired. If the injury were in 
this area”—he pointed to a spot just 
above his ear—“‘you might become deaf 
or lose your memory for sounds; and so 
on with the different sensory and motor 
areas. Now, we don’t intend to tamper 
with the parts of your brain controlling 
your vital functions or senses. . . .” 

"Ihat’s kind of you,” I muttered. 

He took no notice of my comment, al- 
though I saw Doc Davis grin at it. 

“This part of your brain’”—Doctor 
Bantling touched his forehead—‘ the 
frontal convolutions and especially the 
prefrontal associational area are con- 
nected with your higher thought proc- 
esses... .” 

“Lacking in his case,” snapped Judge 
Biggert. 

“Quite frequently, during the World 
War, I treated soldiers who had frontal 
brain injuries. Considerable portions of 
tissue were sometimes completely de- 
stroyed, and with proper care the pa- 
tients not only lived but often seemed to 
become normal, except for changes in 
their moral conduct or general modes of 
thinking. 

“Now, to be brief, for Judge Biggert is 
impatient, we propose to remove a por- 
tion of the frontal area of Judge Biggert’s 
brain before he dies and join it to your 
brain from which a similar area has been 
cut. I am certain that the two brains 
will grow together and become one; that 
the two minds will become a unified in- 
telligence. 

“Any other surgeon” —Doctor Bantling 
drew himself up with a touch of conscious 
pride—“ would tell you this is impossible, 
that the brain tissue is the most highly or 
ganized of any living matter, and that its 
removal means its death. But remember 
that scientists have succeeded in keeping 
tissues of other sorts living in cultures 
after they had been separated from the 
animal’s body. My method producescom- 
plicated chemical changes and actually 
makes the tissues grow together until they 
function as a single organ. I’ve done it 
with animals. I know I can knit together 
the brains so that Judge Biggert’s mind 
will become your mind.” 

“Tell him about it when it’s over,” 
growled the judge. 

“No, sir,” Doc Davis interposed. 
"If Peter does this it will be with com- 
plete knowledge and of his own free will.”’ 

“Surely,” agreed Doctor Bantling. 
“My professional ethics would permit no 
other course.” 

I sat there quietly. 

I was stupefied. I understood Judge 
Biggert’s reason for choosing me as a 
“home” for his mind. I have a physique 
like a gladiator’s. He also knew how 
many debts I had contracted. He real- 
ized, just as I did, that I was desperate, 
ready to clutch at any straw. I was just 
the man for a forlorn hope . . . or an 
experiment in vivisection. I had every- 
thing to gain and nothing, except bank- 
ruptcy and disgrace, to lose. It may be 
that I thought this out at that moment as 
I reviewed it later, or I may have simply 
fallen under the spell of those hypnotic 
eyes. 

Then I wished to shout “No!” 

I wished to rush from the room. But 
the old judge’s eyes were upon me, and | 
could not move. .Seven persons were 
gathered there. They were all uniting to 
“will” that the operation be performed, 
the nurses as keen for it as the judge. My 
natural horror at the idea was smothered 
by the determination of the others. The 
group will was imposed upon me in ex- 
actly the same way that the thoughts of 
court-room spectators are imposed upon 
judge and jury, resulting in what the 
newspapers call a “popular verdict.” It 
is the same experience that many a bride 
has gone through when resolved that she 
will never marry a man. The crowd 
about the altar forces her to say “yes” 
when she means “no”; to hold out her 
finger for the ring when she longs to hurl 
it into the smirking face of the groom. 

They waited for me to speak. I could 
not refuse; I dared not consent. 

"I’m endowing you with a brain it has 
taken me seventy-one years to develop. 
You're getting it at twenty-nine.” I was 
startled to realize that the judge knew my 
age. He said it regretfully, as if he hated 
to be separated from his mind. “I’m not 
giving it to you because I like you’’—he 
snarled out the words—“ but because it 
will shock those damn fools at the court- 
house to meet my ability and my knowl- 
edge in your body. God!” I cannot ex- 
press the intensity of the longing in his 
voice. “God! I wish I could be there to 
see it.” 

“Can’t you put my brain back into his 
skull?” I asked timidly. 

"I don’t want to live if I have to do it 
on your mind.” The judge ended his 
sneer with a fit of coughing. 

“He’s too feeble,” explained Doctor 
Bantling. “The shock of the operation 
will kill him. We’ve waited for months 
so that he could live as long as possible. 
Now we dare not delay a minute longer.” 

I saw my life as a pair of dice thrown 
down by a desperate gambler. With the 
judge’s mind I might win anything from 
Fate. I might lose and the stake was my 
life. I hesitated. 

“Get him ready.” The judge was im- 
patient. 

Doc Davis raised his hand. “Of your 
own free will, Peter. Only if you’re will- 
ing.” It was a silly thing to say when all 
those people were intent upon making me 
do as they wished. “Remember, Peter. 
A slip of a scalpel may kill you.” 

That was the deciding argument. I 
saw the judge’s lip curl and I resolved to 
show him I was no physical coward. 

"I’ll call your bluff,” I said clearly and 
— "Ihe pot’s worth gambling 
or.” 

Before the words were out of my mouth, 
and I instantly regretted them, the nurses 
were unlacing my shoes. My first thought 
was of Doris and I wished that she might 
have been present to hear my melodra- 
matic speech. Then I thought of the 
holes in my right stocking, and I realized 
the nurse would see them. A sudden dis- 
taste for my poverty and professional in- 
aptitude swept over me, a physical loath- 
ing of failure and want. Under the mag- 
netic spell of the judge’s eyes I foresaw 
the possibility of making a brilliant suc- 
cess and of marrying Doris. At that mo- 
ment I wanted success more than any- 
thing else in the world. I helped the 
nurses slip off my clothing, as if I were 
impatient for the operation to begin. 

Even Judge Biggert’s eyes gleamed 
with a reluctant admiration. 

“By the eternal!” he exclaimed. 
“You're not afraid. With my brain what 
a man you'll be!” 

They laid me upon one of the operating- 
tables. Hurriedly Judge Biggert was 
carried to the other. 

“You'll be out several months while the 
tissues are growing together,” said Doc 
Davis suddenly. “What shall I do for 
you?” 

“Write to my sister; she’s all that’s left 
of our family,” I replied. “Tell Clark to 
look after my few cases.”” Then I wished 
to stop and writé to Julia myself, but it 
was too late. A nurse approached with a 
cone that gave off the pungent odor of 
ether. I concluded that I might as well 
end it with a touch of bravado. 

“Thank you, judge,” I called. "I’ll 
take good care of your brain.” 

Back came his thin, cackling laugh, 
hazy through the anesthetic. 

“This is a new kind of obstetrics,”’ he 
laughed. 

I took a deep breath of ether. 

I saw Doris walking away from me into 
her office and turning to come back into 
my arms. Then, with a feeling of mental 
anguish, I remembered the story of 
Doctor Faust who sold his soul to the 
devil. 


By the time I was able to see and com- 
prehend the date on a newspaper as the 
nurse read it at my bedside eleven weeks 
had been taken from my life. Gradually 
I returned to complete consciousness and 
realized I was lying in Judge Biggert’s 
room, in his bed, exactly as he had been 
that morning when I was called there. 
My head was in a sort of cast. 

The dreary routine of the chamber had 
two merciful interruptions each day. In 
the morning Doc Davis took an X-ray 
photograph of my brain to send to Doctor 
Bantling, so that the great surgeon him- 
self could see the progress I was making. 
In the late afternoon Doc invariably re- 
turned to talk to me. 

This had happened many times before 
it occurred to me that I might reply to 
him or ask him questions. It was a pe- 
culiar feeling I experienced when I real- 
ized I had the power of speech. It may 
be compared only to suddenly becoming 
master of a foreign tongue, if one can 
imagine picking up an alien language in a 
minute. I had lain there quietly, think- 
ing of a lawsuit, while Doc told me the 
village gossip. It was a sultry July after- 
noon. 

“Almost every one has gone to the 
lake,” said Doc casually. 

“What became of Judge Biggert?”’ I 
demanded. My question astonished me, 
because I had had no will to speak before 
my lips formed the words. It made Doc 
jump out of his chair. 

Then his face lighted up as I had never 
seen it before. “Thank God, you can 
talk, after all.” 

He called the day nurse. ‘“ Phone Doc- 
tor Bantling and tell him Mr. Jameson 
can talk.” Then Doc hesitated. ‘Never 
mind. The phone is leaky. I'll write 
him.” 

“What became of Judge Biggert ?”’ per- 
sisted my lips, almost without my own 
knowledge. 

“He died, of course. He died. Noth- 
ing else possible.” 

“ When ?”’ 

“Before the operation was completed.” 

“Did they give him a big funeral ? Who 
were the bearers? What did Judge Kin- 
ney say?” My questions poured out. 

Doc answered as fast as he could. 

“And did I really get Judge Biggert’s 
brain?” I demanded, breaking in upon 
him. 

He looked at me strangely. 

“Did I?” 

“If you hadn’t,” Doc spoke slowly, 
“you wouldn’t have asked me what be- 
came of him. You wouldn’t have cared.” 

“So I have his brain and he’s gone.” I 
spoke very slowly, the potentialities of the 
situation developing as I looked ahead. 

Doc seemed to force himself to smile. 
“Yes. Yes. He’s gone.” He paused. 
“Physically he’s gone. I saw him buried.” 
Then his tone changed. “ You’ve talked 
enough for to-day. I'll let you ask ques- 
tions for half an hour to-morrow, if you'll 
be quiet until then.” 

The next afternoon I was almost be- 
side myself with impatience. 

“Tell me about the operation,”’ was my 
first order. The question roused every 
atom of his professional instinct. 

"It was a marvel. And to think I was 
fortunate enough to see it! He cut open 
your skull, Peter. Some day, when you’re 
stronger, I’ll show you the X-rays of it 
and explain the details. In the mean- 
time Judge Biggert had died. So they 
had to work desperately fast. He cut out 
a portion of the frontal convolutions of 
your cerebral cortex. The other surgeon, 
the assistant, had done the same to Judge 
Biggert. Then Doctor Bantling made the 
transfer. Before I could believe my eyes 
Judge Biggert’s brain was in place in your 
skull. Damn it. He’s a real surgeon. I 
wish Doctor Bantling would leave his 
brain to me.” 

"If you’re renting bust space in the 
Hall of Fame,’’ I replied easily, “why for- 
get the judge and me? The doctor ex- 
perimented on us, not on himself. That’s 
the way with you stomach plumbers. You 
can bury the evidence against you and 
advertise your good luck. My hat’s off to 
the victims. If I could handle the law on 
the same basis I’d brag I never lost a case 
and no one could prove I lied until Resur- 
rection Day.” 

Doc’s expression was a study. His 
mouth twisted as if he didn’t know 
whether to laugh or cry. 

“What’s the matter?” I demanded. 

“Nobody knows a doctor’s mistakes 
until Resurrection Dav.” he repeated 
stupidly. 

"Isn’t it so?” 

“You don’t understand. Your mind is 
working just as his did. That’s the very 
phrase he used the morning before I went 
to the court-house to find you. The very 
same words he used, and I swear that you 
sneered just as the judge did.” 

“Why not? I’m his mind. Did you 
fancy it would behave differently because 
it had a good-looking face in front of 
it?” 

“Peter” —Doc spoke with genuine con- 
cern—“ it hurts me because you’re not my 
friend any more. You're not you.” 

“What of it? You’ve changed me for 
a good cash patient. Better than a dozen 
friends.” 

“You wouldn’t have said that before 
this happened.” 

"I wouldn’t have known enough.” 

Doc was depressed when he went away. 

The news that I could talk brought 
Doctor Bantling for a visit. He wished to 
see the progress I was making. I enjoyed 
hours of conversation with him and was 
delighted when he and Doc decided that I 
could read as much as I liked. But I 
found that certain avenues of entertain- 
ment were now closed to me. 

For instance, I had followed sports, 
particularly baseball, and always turned 
to the sporting pages as soon as I seized 
a morning paper. This was no longer 
true. On the other hand, I became a keen 
student of international politics. I asked 
Doc to subscribe to the London Times for 
me, and I read the ponderous expositions 
upon the League of Nations with a very 
real appreciation of the points involved. 

One day I told the nurse to bring me 
some adventure stories. I had delighted in 
them. Her choice was a new volume of 
detective yarns which she had been read- 
ing herself. Of their kind, they were very 
good indeed. In the old days I would 
have read the book from cover to cover. 
But I could not interest myself in them, 
and, without knowing why, for I was 
scarcely familiar with the title, I asked for 
Voltaire’s “Philosophical Dictionary.” I 
found the page margins fairly covered 
with pencilled notes and comments in the 
judge’s handwriting. I read it for hours 
with the keenest enjoyment. 

I mentioned this incident to Doctor 
Bantling and Doc Davis the next day, and 
they nodded a mutual “I told you so” to 
each other. 

“Your mind is now seventy-odd years 
old,” said Doctor Bantling. “You don’t 
care for these modern writers because 
your mind is so much more brilliant than 
theirs. You see the solution before the 
premise is stated. I fancy there are not 
more than six or seven writers you'll care 
to bother with.” 

As I have learned since, he was right. 
Voltaire, Ibsen, Tom Paine, Franklin, 
Gibbon, Guizot, Thackeray, Balzac, Scho- 
penhauer, Turgenieff hold my attention. 
Naturally I was familiar with the idea of 
a changed or dual personality as it has 
been developed by novelists. The writers 
are all fools. It is easy to see the thing 
has never happened to them. No man’s 
imagination is fantastic enough to conjure 
up the contradictions I found within my- 
self at every turn. 

Judge Biggert’s reasoning power I cer- 
tainly inherited or acquired, put it any 
way you like. But I received no part of 
his memory. I could infer where a refer- 
ence should be found and, turning there, 
would see the passage marked. But I 
could not recall having marked it or hav- 
ing read it before. 

When Doctor Bantling placed so many 
ounces of brain tissue in my skull, he 
seemed to have picked the “forward- 
looking” portion of the judge’s brain and 
left the memory-cells to perish with the 
other units of the old man’s body. Doc- 
tor Bantling admitted that this result was 
largely accidental and could not have been 
foreseen. 

Adventurers talk of the fascination of 
the unknown jungles of the Amazon coun- 
try. I cannot understand their interest. 
The really absorbing field for exploration 
lies in the bewildering tangle of nerve- 
cells and fibres in the human brain, so 
many of them that it would take the life- 
time of a dozen Methuselahs to count 
them. 

It was while I was talking to the two 
doctors about this that I suddenly re- 
membered my own tangled affairs. 

“ How are things at my office?” I asked 
Doc. “Did the bank extend my note? 
And that board bill. I don’t like to keep 
the poor woman waiting.” 

“Oh, that’s all taken care of,” he re- 
plied. “I’m the judge’s executor.” 

“Don’t you have to account for it?” 

“Do you want me to account to you?” 
Doc laughed. “You're the sole heir.” 

“His heir?” I was thunderstruck. “So 
this house, his car, his money, everything, 
all belongs to me?”’ 

I simply could not believe it. I, Peter 
Jameson, had fallen into a fortune and 
had not been conscious of it—I, who had 
shined my own shoes and smoked cigars 
only on holidays. 

“Certainly,” Doctor Bantling spoke. 
"I supposed you knew. He had no near 
relatives and everything went to you. 
The will was offered for probate two 
weeks after the funeral.” 

“What made you think I knew? You 
never told me and I’ve seen no one else.” 

Doc looked at Bantling perplexed. “I 
wonder why we didn’t. I suppose it is 
because he seemed so close to the judge’s 
thoughts in many ways that we took it 
for granted he sensed it.” 

Doctor Bantling began to speak. “The 
judge left the property to you because he 
didn’t want your mind, I mean his mind, 
occupied with the problem of making a 
living. He anticipated that you’d achieve 
a national reputation sooner if you were 
not bothered with bread-and-butter de- 
tails. That is really the secret of it all. 
He knew he had the ability. to become an 
international figure, but his earlier years 
were spoiled by the drudgery of making a 
living. .When he had a comfortable in- 
come assured he was physically too old to 
chase fame. - His idea was that you were 
to continue where he left off. Since you 
have his fortune you can afford to take 
cases that won’t pay but which will bring 
you reputation.” 

“So all I have to worry about is yellow 
cabs on crosswalks,” I returned. ‘There 
must be a catch to this somewhere, but I 
don’t see it.” 

“Peter,” said Doc earnestly, “it’s your 
salvation that you don’t see it now. and 
never will.” 

Except the doctors, my first caller was 
Doris Eastman. I had forgotten all about 
her until one evening Doc Davis arranged 
to have her admitted without warning me 
in advance. The sentimental old fool 
knew how I had urged her to use me for 
dog meat in the past and he supposed he 
was doing me a real favor in bringing us 
together again. 

With an indecent lack of preamble she 
began to discuss my new possessions. 

“You’ve inherited everything?” she 
asked. “House, collections, and all?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“What you want is an inventory of my 
effects.”” Without another word I reached 
for pad and pencil and paid no further at- 
tention to her until I had listed all the 
judge’s possessions that Icould remem- 
ber. Then I passed the sheet to her. 

“This may give you a rough idea, but 
you'll have to see the appraisers to get an 
accurate valuation. Sorry I can’t give 
you a list of the stocks, bonds, and securi- 
ties. I don’t know anything about them 
myself yet. Suppose I drop a line to the 
executor and ask him to furnish you a 
certified copy of the list.” 

She gasped. “Why, Peter. Surely you 
don’t think that I . . . what makes you 
talk so strangely?” Her face was a 
study. 

"I just wanted to assure you that I 
have enough to keep a wife in any kind of 
pernicious leisure she chooses to be main- 
tained in.” 

“Peter, what do you mean?” 

If I had wanted a decorative mistress 
as a wife I would have bought her then. 
She so obviously expected me to bid for 
her. 

I admire a woman who goes after the 
man she wants with intelligence and 
finesse; but Doris was bungling her own 
job and making herself ludicrous. 

“Not only can ‘I afford to keep a wife, 
but I can afford to divorce her and pay 
alimony.” 

That made her start again. “You're 
thinking about a divorce before you’re 
even married?” 

“Those are the only terms I would think 
of a wife in.” 

"I don’t like to hear you talk that 
way.” Her tone was grieved and angry. 
Having no more sense of humor than an 
owl, satire and sarcasm were beyond her. 
Since she could not understand them, she 
resented them. 

After a few minutes she made another 
attack. 

“With all this property to care for I 
can understand how you’ll need some one 
to help you, especially at first, before 
you’re strong again. Although I admit 
you’ve improved as a business man.” 

“As a business proposition is what you 
mean.” 

“Peter, I believe you’re clever, al- 
though I never used to think so.” 

"I seem to recall that you expressed 
your opinion on that subject once before.” 

I laughed to myself as I realized that 
she was patronizing Judge Biggert’s in- 
telligence. She continued to talk about 
my future, but I did not bother to listen. 
She is a pretty animal, clear-skinned, 
bright-eyed, and clever with her clothes. 
Outside she is crisp and exquisite enough, 
but itis only outside. Her mind is dowdy. 

At last she looked at her wrist-watch 
and rose to go. “The doctor said I must 
not stay too long and tire you,”’ she said 
with a great air of solicitude. Then she 
waited to have me assure her that I 
wished her to stay. 

I remained silent. 

"I’ll come again soon; that is, of course, 
if. you want me to.”’ Her tone was a nice 
combination of eagerness, hope, entreaty, 

“Why, Peter. Surely you don’t think that!", 
she said with concern, with just a touch of her old air of 
assurance which I once admired and en- 
vied. It was the best bit of work she had 
done that evening. 

“You're quite right when you suggest I 
need another person to help me,” I be- 
gan. 
“Another person?” she blushed. The 
little fool thought I was working up to a 
proposal, as I had so often worked up to 
them before. 

““ Yes.”’ 

“What kind of a person?” 

“Any kind. Man or woman, who’s 
intelligent and interesting to talk to.” 

"I wonder if I know any one,” said she 
to encourage me. 

"I doubt it,” I replied, “because you 
bore me. Good night.” 

There is not even any sport in torment- 
ing as second-rate an intelligence as hers. 
She might be good enough for Peter 
Jameson, but Judge Biggert’s mind con- 
sidered her subnormal. 

====================================
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I

“No, sir,” said Mr. Wellaway, positively, “this is not the club at
all. This is not the sort of club. The club I mean has a heavier
head--heavier and flatter.”

The clerk looked here and there among the racks of golf-clubs, but his
general manner was that of hopelessness. There seemed to be thousands
of golf-clubs in the racks, and he had shown Mr. Wellaway club after
club, each seeming to fit the description Mr. Wellaway had given, but
in vain. Mr. Wellaway looked up and down the shop.

“If I could remember the name of the clerk,” he said, “he would know
the club. He sold one of them to Mr. ----” He hesitated. “Now I can’t
remember _his_ name. A rather large man with a smooth face. He has
a small wart or a wen just at the side of his nose. You didn’t wait on
such a man last week, did you?”

“I can’t recall him by the description,” said the clerk.

“Pshaw, now!” said Mr. Wellaway, with vexation. “I know his name as
well as I know my own! I would forget my own if people didn’t mention
it to me once in a while. It is peculiar how a man can remember faces
and forget names, isn’t it?”

“Yes, it is,” said the clerk. “If you just look through these clubs
yourself, you may be able to find what you want. Was the name of the
clerk you had in mind Mills? Or Waterson? Or Frazer?”

“It might be Frazer,” said Mr. Wellaway, doubtfully.

“If it was Frazer,” said the clerk, “he left here last Saturday.”

“But couldn’t you look up Frazer’s sales and see what kind of driver he
sold? But of course you can’t if I don’t remember the name of the man
he sold it to, can you?”

“Not very well,” admitted the clerk, with a polite smile. “Now, if you
like a heavy club--”

He was interrupted by another customer. The golf goods were on the
basement floor, and a short flight of steps led to the basement from
the main floor, and the new customer had come down the stairs. He
was a big, bluff, hearty man, with a cheerful manner and a rather red
face, and Mr. Wellaway immediately remembered having met him sometime
and somewhere. He nodded his head with the ready comradeship of a
fellow-golfer.

“Hel_lo_!” exclaimed the new-comer, heartily. “Well! well! so you
are at it too, are you? Got the golf fever?” Then to the clerk: “Got my
brassy mended?”

“What name, sir?” asked the clerk.

“Didn’t leave any name,” said the big man. “It’s a mahogany brassy,
the only real mahogany brassy you ever saw. I had it made to order,”
he said to Mr. Wellaway, as the clerk hurried away to the repair
department. “So you’ve taken up golf, have you? It’s a great game.”

“It _is_ a great game,” said Mr. Wellaway; “but I’ve been at it a
long time. Not that I’m much good at it.”

“No one is ever any good at it except the crack players,” said the
other. “I’m as bad as they make ’em; but I love it. Where do you play?”

“Van Cortlandt,” said Mr. Wellaway.

“Ever play Westcote?”

“No,” said Mr. Wellaway. “I’ve been in the village, but I didn’t know
there was a course there.”

“Best little course you ever saw,” said the hearty man. “Nine holes,
but all beauties. I want you to play it sometime. Look here,” he added
suddenly, “what have you got on for this afternoon?”

“Well, I was going up to Van Cortlandt,” said Mr. Wellaway,
hesitatingly.

“That’s all off now! You’re coming out with me and have a try at our
Westcote course. Yes, you are. You know I never take ‘No’ for an answer
when I make up my mind. And, look here, we have just time to get a
train.”

Mr. Wellaway’s host beckoned violently to the clerk.

“But my clubs--” protested Mr. Wellaway.

“That’s all right, too. Our professional can fit you out.”

“I ought to telephone my wife.”

“Oh, do it from the club.”

The temptation was too much for Mr. Wellaway. It was a hot day, and he
knew the public links at Van Cortlandt would be crowded to the limit.
He imagined the cool green of the little course at Westcote and let
himself be persuaded, and in four minutes he was aboard the commuters’
train, being whirled under the East River.

It was not until the train was out of the tunnel and speeding along
over the Long Island right of way that he felt the first qualm of
uneasiness; but it was a very slight qualm. He was ashamed that he
could not remember the name of his host. The man’s face was certainly
familiar enough, and the man evidently knew Mr. Wellaway well enough to
invite him to play golf, or Mr. Wellaway would not have been invited;
but the name would not make itself known. But, after all, that was
an easily remedied matter. The first friend they met would call Mr.
Wellaway’s host by name.

At Woodside they left the electric train and boarded the steam train,
but no one had spoken to Mr. Wellaway’s host on the platform. One or
two men had nodded to him in a manner that showed they liked him, but
none mentioned his name. Mr. Wellaway smiled. He would use a little
very simple Sherlock Holmes work when the conductor came through for
the fares.

Mr. Wellaway had noticed that his host used a fifty-trip ticket-book
when the conductor asked for the fare on the electric, and now he
waited until the new conductor tore the trip leaves from the book and
returned the book to its owner.

“I see you use a book,” said Mr. Wellaway. “Do you find it cheaper than
buying mileage?”

He held out his hand for the book. It was an ordinary gesture of
curiosity, and his host surrendered the book.

“No, I don’t, not usually,” he said. “And a commutation-ticket is
cheaper than either. Now, a commutation-ticket costs--”

He entered into the commuter’s usual closely computed average of cost
per trip, and Mr. Wellaway nodded his acquiescence in the figures; but
his mind was elsewhere. He read as though interested the face of the
book, and then turned it over. There on the back, in a bold hand, under
the contract the thrifty railroads make book-holders sign, was the
signature, “Geo. P. Garris.” Mr. Wellaway stared at the name while he
ransacked his memory to recall a George P. Garris. He not only could
not recall a George P. Garris, but he could not remember ever having
heard or seen the name of Garris. If the second “r” was meant for a
“v,” the name might be “Garvis,” but that did not help. He could not
recall a Garvis. At any rate, it was some satisfaction to know his host
was George P. Garris or George P. Garvis. When and how he had met him
would probably soon appear.

“I see you are looking at that name,” said Mr. Wellaway’s host, “and I
don’t wonder. Matter of fact, I have no business to have that book; but
Garvis was a good fellow, and he needed the money, so I bought it of
him when he left Westcote.”

“Oh,” said Mr. Wellaway, blankly, and then: “So that’s why you are not
using a commutation-ticket this month.” He had to say something.

“That’s the reason,” said his host; “and this is Westcote.”


II

The Westcote Country Club was all Mr. Wellaway’s host had boasted.
The greens rolled away from the small club-house in graceful beauty,
small groves of elms and maples studded the course, and picturesque
stone walls and sodded bunkers provided sufficient hazards. Everything
was as neat as a new pin. It was a sight to make any golfer happy, but
when the station cab rolled up to the club-house door, Mr. Wellaway
was not entirely happy. He was beginning to feel like an interloper.
The more he studied the face of his host, the surer he became that
he had no business to be a guest. As a word in print, when studied
intensely, becomes a mere jumble of meaningless letters, so the face of
his host grew less and less familiar, until Mr. Wellaway had decided
his familiarity was with the type of face and not with this particular
face. One thing alone comforted him: his host seemed to know Mr.
Wellaway.

As they left the cab, Mr. Wellaway made a desperate effort to learn
the name of his host; for he felt that if he did not learn it now he
was in for a most unpleasant five minutes. Mr. Wellaway was a small,
gentle little man, but he was almost rude in his insistence that he be
permitted to pay the cabby.

“Yes, I will,” he insisted. “I certainly will. If you don’t let
me, I’ll be downright angry. You paid my fare, and you offer me an
afternoon’s sport; but I am going to pay this cabman.”

“But this is my party,” said his host.

“You go right into the club-house, and let me pay,” said Mr. Wellaway.
“I want to do this, and you ought to let me.” With a laugh the host
turned away. Mr. Wellaway fumbled in his pocket until he was alone with
the cabman.

“What is the charge?” he asked.

“Quarter,” said the cabby, briefly.

“Here’s a dollar,” said Mr. Wellaway. “Now, can you tell me the name of
that man--the man who drove up with me?”

“No, sir,” said the cabman; “I don’t know what his name is.”

“I just wanted to know,” said Mr. Wellaway.

When he entered the club-house his host was alone.

“You wanted to telephone,” he said to Mr. Wellaway. “There’s the booth.
It’s a money-in-the-slot machine. I’ll get a greens-ticket and a bag of
clubs for you while you are in there, and we will not lose any time.
When you come out, come up to the locker-room.”

Mr. Wellaway entered the booth and closed the door. He called for his
number and waited while the connection was made. It was hot in the
booth with the door closed, but not for the world would Mr. Wellaway
have opened it.

“Hello, is that you, Mary?” he asked, when he had dropped the requisite
coins in the slot at the request of the central. “This is Edgar. Yes.
I’m out at Westcote, on Long Island. I’m going to play golf. I met a
friend, and he insisted that I come out here and try his course. I say
I met a friend. Yes, a friend. An old acquaintance. He lives out here.”

For a few seconds Mr. Wellaway listened.

“No, listen!” said Mr. Wellaway. “I don’t know _what_ his name
is, but I’ll find out. I just met him, you know, and he asked me, and
I couldn’t say, ‘Thank you, I’ll accept; but what is your name?’ I
couldn’t say that, could I? When he knew me so well? Oh, nonsense,
Mary! I tell you it’s a man.”

As he listened to what Mary had to say to this, Mr. Wellaway sighed
deeply.

“No, it is not funny that I don’t know his name,” he said. “You know I
can’t remember names, and I know thousands of men, and speak to them,
and can’t recall their names. Listen! There’s no reason in the world
for your jealousy to get stirred up. Not the least. I’ll know his name
inside half an hour, and if you are going to act that way about it,
I’ll telephone you the minute I learn it. Yes, I will! Well, that’s all
right, too; but since you take that attitude, I’m going to telephone
you. Good-by.” He waited half a minute for an answering “Good-by,” and
then hung up the receiver softly. Mary’s jealousy was a real annoyance.
Mr. Wellaway stepped out of the booth and wiped his forehead.

The small sitting-room of the club was deserted. In the adjacent
butler’s pantry he could hear the steward at work, and above the
low ceiling he could hear his host changing his shoes. On the
bulletin-board, among the announcements of competitions and new rules,
was a list of members posted for dues or house-accounts. It was a
very short list, and Mr. Wellaway recognized none of the names. On
the opposite wall was a framed list of the club-members, perhaps one
hundred and twenty-five, and Mr. Wellaway ran his eye down them. Only
one of the names was familiar, that of George C. Rogers, and the host
was not Rogers, for Mr. Wellaway knew Rogers well. Not another name was
even faintly familiar. Mr. Wellaway was still poring over the list when
his host descended the stairs.

“I see,” said Mr. Wellaway, “that George Rogers is a member of the
club.”

“That so?” said his host. “I don’t know him. I don’t know many of the
fellows yet. Rankin and Mallows are putting me up for membership, but
I’m playing on a temporary card until the next meeting of the board of
governors. They say there’s no doubt I’ll be admitted; but I don’t take
chances. I pay as I go until I’m a full member. When I’m in, I’ll sign
checks like the rest of them; but until I am in, I’ll pay cash. Now,
you run up and shuck your coat, if you want to, while I get you a bag
of clubs and a greens-ticket. I left my locker open--Number 43.”

Mr. Wellaway ascended the stairs. All about the locker-room were the
lockers, two high, and on each was the name of the holder. The door of
43 stood open, and Mr. Wellaway darted for it, and looked for the name
of his host. There was no name on the locker.

III

In the locker was the usual accumulation of golfer’s odds and ends.
A few badly scarred golf-balls lay on the floor, along with a pair
of winter golf-shoes. A couple of extra clubs stood in one corner.
A sweater hung from a hook, and from another hook hung the coat and
waistcoat his host had just removed. From one pocket, the inside
pocket, of the coat protruded the tops of three or four letters. Mr.
Wellaway stared at the letters and perspired profusely. He had only
to put out his hand and raise the letters partly from the pocket to
know the name of his host. Then he could make an excuse to telephone
his wife again. Assuredly there was nothing dishonorable in merely
glancing at the address of the letters. But he stood very still and
listened intently before he put out his hand. He could hear the
soft tread of rubber-soled shoes on the floor below. Very gently
Mr. Wellaway raised the letters from the pocket just as he heard
the rubber-soled shoes touch the zinc treads of the stairs. He slid
the letters back into the pocket in a panic, and jerked off his
coat, but he had seen the address of the outermost letter. It was an
unmailed letter, and it was addressed to “Mrs. Edgar Wellaway, Rimmon
Apartments, West End Avenue, New York.”

“All ready!” said his host, cheerfully.

“Just a moment,” said Mr. Wellaway. He was taking his papers from his
coat-pockets and putting them in the hip-pocket of his trousers. A man
cannot be too careful.


IV

Mr. Wellaway’s host used a Scotch-plaid golf-bag, without initials
painted on it, and when the two men issued from the club-house the
bag was leaning against the wall immediately under the outside
bulletin-board. One list on the board was headed “Applications for
Membership,” but there were no names entered later than a month and a
half old, and all these had the word “Elected” written after them. When
Mr. Wellaway caught sight of the other list his face brightened.

“My handicap is eighteen,” he said, looking through the list of members
with the handicaps set opposite the names.

“Two better than mine,” said his host. “I play at twenty.”

“Twenty?” said Mr. Wellaway, running his finger up and down the
handicap list.

“But I haven’t been given a handicap here yet,” said his host. “They
don’t give you a handicap here until you are a member.”

“Oh,” said Mr. Wellaway, and turned away. He had no further interest in
the handicap-list.

The course was clear for the entire first hole. Mr. Wellaway got away
with a clean drive, but sliced his second into the rough, while his
host sliced his first into a sand-pit, got out with a high niblick
shot, and lay on the putting-green in three. Mr. Wellaway wasted a
stroke chopping out of the rough, and put his ball on the green with a
clean iron shot in four, close enough to putt out in one, making the
hole a five. His host took two to hole out, doing another five, but
winning the hole on his handicap, which gave him one stroke on the
first hole. It was good golf, par golf, and Mr. Wellaway was elated. To
do a hole in par on a strange course, after getting into the rough, was
better golf than he knew how to play, and the loss of the hole after
such playing made him only the more eager to play his best. He forgot
Mary’s jealousy and his annoyance at not knowing the name of his host,
and played golf as he had never played it before. The professional’s
clubs seemed to work magic in his hands. At the ninth hole he was still
one down, but his host did the first hole on the second round in eight,
to Mr. Wellaway’s seven, and it was seesaw around the course the second
time, with all even when eighteen holes had been played.

“I guess we can play it off before the storm hits us,” said Mr.
Wellaway’s host, and for the first time Mr. Wellaway noticed the black
clouds piling up in the west. They started the nineteenth hole with a
rush of wind whirling the dust from the road across the course, and
before they had walked to where their balls lay after their drives,
the forward edge of the storm-clouds, low, ragged, and an ugly yellow,
was full over them, and a glare of lightning, followed by a tremendous
crash, blinded them both. Mr. Wellaway’s host threw his bag of clubs on
the grass as though it were red hot, and started at a full run for the
club-house. Mr. Wellaway followed him.

Except for the steward and his wife, the club-house was already
deserted, the last automobile tearing down the club roadway as
Mr. Wellaway reached the veranda. The lightning exceeded anything
Mr. Wellaway had ever seen, and crash followed crash in deafening
explosions, as though the electrical storm had centered near the
club-house. A fair-sized hickory-tree, half dead from the depredations
of the hickory-bark beetle, fell crashing across the sleeping-room
annex of the club-house. For half an hour after the rain began to fall
in sheets the lightning continued, while Mr. Wellaway and his host
stared at the storm through the windows of the club-house; but about
six o’clock the worst of the storm had passed on, and the rain had
become a steady, heavy downpour.

“There’s one thing sure,” said Mr. Wellaway’s host: “there’s no going
home for you to-night.”

“But I must go home,” said Mr. Wellaway.

“If you must, of course you must,” said his host; “but there would
be no sense in going in this rain. We will have dinner right here. I
suppose you can get us up a couple of chops or something?”

“Yes, sir,” said the steward, who had returned from a survey of his
sleeping-quarters. “Chops or steak.”

“Then I’ll just ’phone my wife that I’ll not be home,” said Mr.
Wellaway’s host, and he entered the telephone-booth. In a few minutes
he came out again. “Can’t get central,” he said with annoyance. “The
thing is either cut off or burned out. Probably a tree has fallen
across the wires. I hate to drag you out through all this rain, but my
wife will be distracted if I don’t get home. She’ll imagine I’m killed.
You will have to come home with me and take pot-luck.”

“Why, that’s very kind of you,” said Mr. Wellaway, “but I could not
think of it. My own wife will be worrying. I’ll just scoot through the
rain to the station and get the first train home.”

“Of course, if you think best,” said the host. “We have to pass the
station on the way to my house. But Sarah would be glad to put you up
for the night.”

The station was not as far as Mr. Wellaway had feared, for it was not
necessary to walk to the main station; there was another nearer, and
they reached it a few minutes before a train for the city was due. Mr.
Wellaway’s host walked to the ticket-window.

“I presume the train is late,” he asked.

“You presume exactly right,” said the young man in the ticket-office.
“She’s not only late, but she’s going to be later before she ever
gets to New York. The lightning struck the Bloom Street bridge, and
the bridge went up like fireworks. It will be about twenty-four hours
before anybody from this town gets to New York.”

“Twenty-four hours!” exclaimed Mr. Wellaway, aghast. “But I can
telegraph.”

“If you can, you can do more than I can do,” said the young man. “I’ve
tried, and I can’t do it, and I’m a professional.”

“Well!” said Mr. Wellaway.

“All right,” said his host. “Now there’s nothing for you to do but
accept my invitation, and I make it doubly warm. Sarah will be
delighted. You are the first guest we’ve had for the night since we
moved out here. She’ll be delighted, I tell you. And so will I.”

“But I ought to go home,” insisted Mr. Wellaway.

“But you can’t go home,” laughed his host. “Come right along. Sarah
will be delighted. She’s--she’s fond of company. Perhaps our ’phone
will be working. You can telephone your wife from our house. Really,
Sarah will be glad--she’ll be delighted, I tell you.”

So Mr. Wellaway accompanied his host. The house to which he was led
was an average suburban dwelling, a frame house of ample size, with
wide verandas, a goodly lawn, and the usual clumps of shrubbery. At the
screen door the host paused.

“If you don’t mind,” he said, “I’ll let you wait here while I step
inside and tell Sarah we are coming. Sarah is the most hospitable of
women, and that’s the reason I want to tell her. She’ll welcome you
with open arms, but--you know how these hospitable women are, don’t
you? They like a minute or two to get into a more than casual mood. It
will be all right. Only a minute.”

“Certainly,” said Mr. Wellaway, feeling rather uncomfortable, and his
host opened the door with a latch-key and entered. If Mr. Wellaway
could have heard what passed inside that door, he would have turned and
run.

“Darling!” exclaimed his host’s wife when she saw him. “How wet you
are! Go right up-stairs and get into a hot bath this minute! You’ll die
of cold!”

“In a minute, Sarah,” said her husband; “but, first, I’ve got a man out
there. He’s going to stay for dinner and sleep here.”

“Oh!” exclaimed Sarah, letting her mind jump to her larder. “But we
didn’t expect any one. Really I don’t know. Perhaps I can make what I
have do. Is--is it any one important?”

“Don’t know,” said Mr. Wellaway’s host, hastily. “I’ll tell you all
about it when I’m dressing. I don’t know the fellow’s name, but he
knows me as well as I know you. I ought to know his name as well as
I know yours, but I don’t. I met him somewhere, and I remember he
was a good fellow. We’ll get his name out of him somehow before he’s
in the house very long, but, for Heaven’s sake! don’t let him know I
don’t know. He may be some one important. He looks as if he might be
somebody. I’ll bring him in. Don’t give me away.”

“But you don’t know who he is. He may be a thief--”

“Hope not. I can’t let him stand out there any longer, anyway. Be
pleasant to him.”

He threw open the door.

“Come right in!” he exclaimed heartily. “I’ve bearded the lioness, and
told her the story of our lives. I don’t believe you have met before.”

“I have not had that pleasure,” said Mr. Wellaway, making his best bow,
“but I am delighted, although I’m sorry to come unannounced.”

“Announced or unannounced, you might know you are always welcome,” said
Sarah, charmingly. “And the first thing is to get on some dry clothes.
You’ll both of you take cold. Run along, and I’ll see what we have for
dinner.”

The garments given him by his host did not fit Mr. Wellaway specially
well. They were considerably too large, but he was glad to get into
anything dry. What dissatisfied him with them more than aught else was
that they were the sort of garments of which the newspapers remark,
“There were no marks of identification.” The spare room into which he
was put offered no more aid. Three or four recent magazines lay on the
small table, but bore no names except their own titles. For the rest,
the spare room was evidently a brand-new spare room, fresh from the
maker. For purposes of identification it might as well have been a
hotel bedroom. Mr. Wellaway dressed hastily and hurried down-stairs.

The parlor, to the right of the stairs, stood open, and Mr. Wellaway
entered. A large fireplace occupied one end of the room, and the
furnishings and pictures bespoke a home of fair means, but no great
wealth. Magazines lay on a console table, but what attracted Mr.
Wellaway was a book-case. The case was well filled with books in good
bindings, and Mr. Wellaway stepped happily across the carpet and laid
his hand on the book-case door. It was locked.


V

Mr. Wellaway’s host and his host’s wife descended the stairs together
just as the maid issued from the dining-room to announce dinner,
and once seated, the conversation turned to the storm, to the utter
disruption of the telephone service, and to the game of golf the two
men had been unable to finish. In the midst of the conversation Mr.
Wellaway studied the monogram on the handles of his fork and spoon.
It was one of those triumphs of monogrammery that are so beautiful as
to be absolutely illegible. The name on the butter-knife handle was
legible, however. It was “Sarah.”

The soup had been consumed, and the roast carved when Mr. Wellaway’s
host looked at his wife and raised his eyebrows. She smiled in
acknowledgment of the signal.

“Don’t you think some names are supremely odd?” she asked Mr. Wellaway.
“My husband was telling me of one that came under his notice to-day.
What was it, dear?”

“Oh, I shouldn’t have noticed it but for the circumstances,” said Mr.
Wellaway’s host; “but it was a rather ridiculous name for a human
being. Can you imagine any one carrying around the name of Wellaway?”

Mr. Wellaway gasped.

“Imagine being a Wellaway!” said Sarah. “Isn’t it an inhospitable name?
It seems to suggest ‘Good-by; I’m glad you’re gone.’ Doesn’t it?”

“I can see the man with my mind’s eye,” said Mr. Wellaway’s host. “A
tall, thin fellow, with sandy sideburns. Probably a floor-walker in
some shop, with a perpetual smile.”

“But tell him the rest,” said Sarah, chuckling.

“Oh, the rest--that’s too funny!” said Mr. Wellaway’s host. “I had a
letter this morning from this Mrs. Wellaway--”

Mr. Wellaway turned very red and moved uneasily in his chair.

“I ought to tell you that--that I know Mrs. Wellaway,” he stammered.
“I--I know her quite well. In fact--”

“Then you’ll appreciate this,” said his host, merrily. “You know the
business I’m in. Every one knows it. So you can imagine how I laughed
when I read this letter.”

From the inside pocket of his coat Mr. Wellaway’s host took a letter.
He removed the envelop and placed it on the table, address down.

“Listen to this,” he said: “‘Dear Sir: Only the greatest anguish of
mind induces me to write to you and ask your assistance. It may be that
I am the victim of an insane jealousy, but I fear the explanation is
not so innocent. I distrust my husband, and anything is better than
the pangs of uncertainty I now suffer. If your time is not entirely
taken, I wish, therefore, to engage you to make certain that my fears
are baseless or well founded. Please consider the matter as most
confidential, for I am only addressing you because I know that when a
matter is put in your hands it never receives the slightest publicity.
Yours truly, Mrs. Edgar Wellaway.’”

When he had read the letter, Mr. Wellaway’s host lay back in his chair
and laughed until the tears ran from his eyes, and his wife joined
him, and their joy was so great they did not notice that Mr. Wellaway
turned from red to white and choked on the bit of food he had attempted
to swallow. When they observed him, he was rapidly turning purple, and
with one accord they sprang from their chairs and began thumping him
vigorously on the back. In a minute they had thumped so vigorously that
Mr. Wellaway was pushing them away with his hands. He was still gasping
for breath when they half led, half carried him to the parlor and laid
him on a lounge.

“By George!” said his host, self-accusingly, “I shouldn’t have read you
that letter. But I didn’t know you would think it so funny as all that.
Do you feel all right now?”

“I feel--I feel--” gasped Mr. Wellaway. He could not express his
feelings.

“Well, it was funny, writing that to me, of all people, wasn’t it?”
said Mr. Wellaway’s host. “‘Not the slightest publicity.’ I suppose
she looked up the name in the telephone directory, and got the wrong
address. I know the fellow she was writing to. Same name as mine. Same
middle initial. Think you can finish that dinner now?”

“No, thank you,” said Mr. Wellaway. “I think I’d like to rest here.”

“Just as you wish,” said his host. “Hello! There’s the telephone bell.
You can ’phone your wife now, if you wish.”

“No, thank you,” said Mr. Wellaway, meekly. “I’ll not. It’s of no
importance--no importance whatever.”


VI

“Well, what do you think!” exclaimed Mr. Wellaway’s host’s wife a
few minutes later, as she entered the parlor. “Of all the remarkable
things! You would never guess it. Who do you think just called me on
the ’phone? That Mrs. Wellaway!”

“No!” exclaimed Mr. Wellaway’s host, and Mr. Wellaway sat straight up
on the lounge.

“But she did,” said Sarah. “And she’s hunting that distrusted husband!
She telephoned the country club, and the steward told her there had
been no strangers there except your guest, so she telephoned here!
Imagine the assurance of the--”

She stopped short and stared at Mr. Wellaway. He was going through all
the symptoms of intense pain accompanied by loss of intelligence. Then
he asked feebly,

“What--what did you tell her?”

“I told her he wasn’t here, and hadn’t been here, of course,” said Mr.
Wellaway’s hostess, “and that we did not know any such man, and that
I didn’t believe he had come to Westcote at all, and that if I had a
husband I couldn’t trust, I’d keep better track of him than she did.”

“Did you--did you tell her all that?” asked Mr. Wellaway with anguish.

They stared at him in dismay.

“See here,” said his host, suddenly, “are you Mr. Wellaway?”

For answer Mr. Wellaway dropped back on the lounge and covered his face
with his hands.

“Now, I’ll never, never be able to make Mary believe I was here,” he
said, and then he groaned miserably.


VII

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” said Mr. Wellaway’s hostess in real distress. “We
were absolutely unaware, Mr. Wellaway. We meant no harm. Roger did not
know your name. But you can fix it all right. You can telephone Mrs.
Wellaway that you _are_ here. Telephone her immediately.”

“Yes,” said Mr. Wellaway. “I’ll do that. That’s what I must do,” and
he went up the stairs to the telephone. He returned in ten minutes and
found his host and hostess sitting opposite each other, staring at each
other with sober faces. They looked at him eagerly as he entered. His
face showed no relief.

“She says,” he said, “she says she don’t believe I’m here. She says I
could telephone from anywhere, and say I was anywhere else. She says
she just telephoned here, and knows I’m not here. And then she asked me
where I was telephoning from, and--”

Mr. Wellaway broke down and hid his face in his hands.

“And I didn’t know where I was telephoning from!” he moaned. “I didn’t
know the street or the house number, or--or the name!”

“You didn’t know the name!” cried Mr. Wellaway’s host. “You didn’t know
my name was Murchison?”

“Murchison?” said Mr. Wellaway, blankly. “Not the--not _the_
Murchison? Not Roger P. Murchison, the advertising agent, the publicity
man?”

“Of course,” said Mr. Wellaway’s host. For a full minute Mr. Wellaway
stared at Mr. Murchison.

“I know,” said Mr. Wellaway. “You eat at the Fifth Avenue! You sit by
the palm just to the left of the third window every noon.”

“By George!” exclaimed Mr. Murchison. “I knew your face was familiar.
And you sit at the end table right by the first window. Why, I’ve seen
you there every day for a year.”

“Of course you have,” said Mr. Wellaway, cheerfully. “That explains
everything. It makes it all as simple as--” His face fell suddenly.
“But it doesn’t make it any easier about Mary.”

Mr. Murchison might have said that Mary was none of his concern, but he
creased his brow in thought.

“Sarah,” he said at length, “run up-stairs and telephone Mrs. Wellaway
that her husband is here. Tell her he means to stay over Sunday, and
that he wants her to hire a taxicab and come out immediately and stay
over Sunday. Tell her our game of golf was a tie, and I insist that Mr.
Wellaway play off the tie to-morrow afternoon.”

Mrs. Murchison disappeared.

“And now,” said Mr. Murchison, genially, “you know my name, and you
know my business, and I know your name, and everything is all right,
and I’m mighty glad to know you as long as you are not a floor-walker.
Oh, pardon me!” he added quickly, “you are not a floor-walker, are you?
You didn’t say what your business was.”

Mr. Wellaway blushed.

“Names,” he said. “I’m a genealogist. My business is looking up names.”

==========================================

DAUGHTER OF AYLER
by Jennie Harris Oliver
All-Story Weekly - Jan 25, 1919

I.

IT was the talk all along Bear Creek how
the out-of-season electric storm that
burned houses, killed a horse and felled
the best timber, left there an unparalleled
siege of scarlet fever. The storm might
have brought about the scourge. Queer
things happen. At any rate, after it was
over, fever lay red and torturing upon the
small population of the cotton-belt.
Van Camp's son, husky as a pirate,
cheered by catnip tea and his grandmother's
stories of wild dogs and headless horses,
pulled through magnificently; but Emmett
Ayler's little daughter, just beginning to
walk and talk, was not quite the same
afterward.

It takes a mother to meet trouble more
than half-way. Liz Ayler she that had
been Liz Elly--ran over to tell Roxey Van
Camp about it. Not that Liz loved Roxey!
There was a time when Kmmett left Liz
making her wedding clothes and went to
worship a girl with slim ihroat and wind
meshed hair.

In the stillness of the night, with her
husband breathing heavily beside her, she
told herself relentlessly that, in spite of
some things, Roxey Malone was between
them—ghost of the unattainable. It was
the primitive mother in Liz. together with a
wholesome appreciation of Roxey's good
sense and generosity, that winged her feet
rlown the orchard slope across a green
splash of alfalfa up through the plum-grove
to the bungalow on the hillside.

"I want you to come home with me," Liz
panted, standing white-faced in the doorway 
of the Van Camp living-room. She
said this to the young mistress. Significantly 
she turned her black eyes on Mrs.
Malone busy with her embroidery, caught
in one glance the handsome youngster 
building a castle of blocks on the hearth and the
blue, and white uniformed mulatto maid
making lettuce salad at the sideboard.

" Alone!" Liz added tensely.
Roxey jumped up from the piano. She
was startled, frightened. As she ran after
Liz between dipping boughs and through
knee-high clover, it was her belief that little
Hepsibah—the Ayler baby was named for
Emmett's mother— was in a fit: but there
were no signs of trouble about the big,
pointed house on the hill.
'• Sit down," Liz invited, and Roxey sank
breathless into the leather chair pointed out.
" I'll get you some cold water," Liz added.
She hurried out and there was heard the
creak of the windmill.

It was a gloomy place where Van Camp's
young wife was left to wait and wonder. A
carpet of undipped Brussels matched for
heaviness the greenish paper on the walls
and the window-shades. The furniture was
of mahogany, haircloth and leather. Aylers,
a score of them, long, thin and ashy of
feature, scowled down from their frames
with a sort of unreasonable pride. Roxey
shuddered. She thought of the new house
fronting the white Meridian Road and
wondered how Liz could wait to move into
it.

The baby's crib—one joyous tone in the
big living-room, swayed by the north window 
and through airy canopy of gauze,
little Hepsibah could be seen gracefully
relaxed in sleep. Roxey had turned to this
pleasing picture when Liz came in.
" It is about Mt," She nodded toward
the child. Pouring some water from a
sparkling pitcher into a sparkling glass, she
waited for Roxey to drink before setting
the tray on the reading-table. Her dark
face was tragedy itself as she stood silently
looking down at the baby. Finally she
crossed the room to a small compartment
on the right and signaled the other to follow
her. Roxey remembered the nook as the
bedroom where Emmett had lain after he
had all but died to save her son. Now it
showed itself to be a child's nursery. A
rose-sprigged carpet was on the floor.

Shelves, cabinets and hangers were heaped
and loaded with cosily things—offerings.
Mrs. Van Camp found, from the Aylers.
Liz touched a tiny coat of turquoise
velvet, lined with scented satin and trimmed
with swansdown. " From Grandfather Ayler," 
she murmured. Turning, she lifted
an ivory elephant from a mantel—" Aunt
Sarah gave this." Her foot had touched a
huge doll with real hair, and she called
Roxey's attention to it. "Grandmother
Ayler brought that and the whole row sitting 
against the wall. She says she never
had a doll, and Hepsibah shall be rich with
them."

For some time Liz held her company
thus. She showed necklaces, rings, satin
shoes and lace hoods, manicure and dressing
sets, silk pillows, wonderful little quilts and
socks of cobweb. Her expression was 
restrained until she came to an '* a-b-c book "
of linen, much crumpled and tattered with
baby clutchings and chewings. then she
sobbed. She took the book with her as
they left the room, and while they sat facing
each other, she caressed it on her knee with
soft strokes of her long, firm fingers.

" They've never had any use for .me—
Emmett's people," she said bluntly. "Of
course I've held up, but it's been in my
heart all the time, eating there like a cancer.
Emmett, we've been closer since he was
cut to pieces in that pit back of your gin,
and I gave the blood out of my arm to 
him— still, I know that he knows I'm an
Elly!"

Liz opened the soiled linen-book, closed
it. and the vivid lines of her face trembled.
- His people didn't intend to have anything
to do with me, but after they came back
from Tennessee and saw Hepsibah, it was
different. They worship the baby. Anything 
with the blood of Ayler, I've found, is
just rait."

" They've no business to make you feel
that way!" Roxey cried indignantly. "If
they're as narrow as that, I wouldn't care.
But the baby—is something wrong with
her?"
•' I want you to see for yourself. I've
been trying to fill the lime till she wakes up.
I'd rather not disturb her. You don't mind
waiting?"
' No." said Roxey.
A silence fell. Finally there was a sigh
from the crib; a funny little gurgle and flop.
Hepsibah came up feet first, righted herself
and called to her mother:
" Muruh!"
" Yes, darling," Mrs. Ayler answered
sweetly. Then she did something 
incomprehensible to Roxey. She leaned and
shoved a chair between herself and the
crib. " Come," she prompted softly, " right
here, honey!

Hepsibah put aside the netting. Reaching
one white-moccasined foot over the edge of
the low crib, she felt for the floor and
found it. Carefully she planted the other
foot firmly and balanced herself like a
flower in the wind. Cocking her dusk little
curls sidewise, she questioned, quaintly,
" Mu-uh?"
" Here I am." Liz spoke from behind the
chair.
With wabbly, wide-apart steps the baby
advanced, stopped, and again made the
adorable sidewise little dip of her head:
" Mu-uh!"
" Here, right here!"
Whitely Roxey watched the child take a
fresh start and stagger into the chair. She
saw Hepsibah pat the chair, feel her way
around it, and finally come to anchor in
triumph at her mother's knee. She stared
at the mother and child, then away.

" Blind: " breathed Liz.
Roxey could only nod when she heard
the expression.
" Emmett doesn't suspect I wasn't sure
of it myself until just as I went after you.
You know she hasn't really walked before,
and there was no way to tell, What I want
is to take her away to a hospital and see
what can be done. Roxey Van Camp, it is
you I am asking for help. I want two
hundred dollars. I don't know when it will
be paid. I don't want Emmett and his
people to know. I don't want any one but
you to know! Maybe she can be cured
If not—" T.iz paused and did not say what
she had in mind.

Roxey Van Camp had known trouble
danger, starvation; her beloved mother had
been blind. Even as Liz uttered the request
her mind was made up. '• I am glad you
asked me." she said simply.
Yes -you're that kind.'' She lowered
her voice. "There's Emmett. It must be
dinner-time."

Ayler wasn't really embarrassed before
Roxey, but it always seemed thai he was.
I.iz spared any awkwardness as he came
into the room. " Take the baby. Emmett."
she said, " and let me get Mrs. Van Camp
a cup of yeast foam."'

Roxey knew that Liz hail spent four
years digging her way out of the Elly
dialect, but it was the native wit of her that
counted in an emergency. With the pungent
foam dipping from the white jar in the
cupboard, she turned at the door for a nod
of understanding. Liz. whose face showed
blanched above the snowy tlare of her
collar, was practically refitting the cover
on the yeast crock. Beyond her stood
Emmett. his little daughter pressed tightly
in his arms. There spoke the Elly courage
and the Ayler pride.

Mrs. Van Camp took the downward path
briskly. The sun picked gold from the
floating meshes of her light-brown hair, her
little strapped sandals shone. She still wore
the girlish '• middy " that John called a
"' jumper." I.ove. contentment and Rosie
Sunpie's cooking had rounded her beautifully. 
She looked exactly like the sort of
young person who could draw on the family
bank for two hundred dollars and no questions 
would be asked concerning its disposition. 
Briefly, that is what happened.

II.

Liz had cherry pie, fried chicken, pineapple salad, 
new potatoes and little beetgreens the day 
before she told her husband
she was going to the city for a month
maybe more. Emmett was down to his
third cup of coffee and his second helping of
pie. It was the Ayler of il that he didn't
act surprised.
•" What's that for?" he asked quietly,
alter the silence had become oppressive.
•
! need a change, and so does Hepsibah,"
I.iz said.
Yuh going luh take Hepsy?"
Why. of course, silly." Liz laughed.
Emmett finished his pie and his coffee.

"I guess you're joking. I.iz."
I.iz gave the baby a spoonful of bread
and milk, then wiped the little bib with a
napkin. " Do I joke. Emmett?" she finally
rebuked him.
The Ayler spoke out I don't want you
should go."
"I must."
Why must yuh? What's the matter
here, all of a sudden? Take Hepsy tuh
the city and she git sick. City water hain't
lot for a baby."
•• I'll boil every bit of it. Emmett. and -use
lime-water besides."

Ayler set down his cup. he had lost his
dash of color. " Mebbe I could go along."
he suggested, yielding somewhat.
' The house. Emmett- -you agreed to
shingle it yourself. More than that, you
i onuacted. didn't you?"
Vyler had forgotten the new house. " Yes,
that settles it." he told her triumphantly.
• You'll have to cook for me. Man shingling 
all day in the boiling sun. he's got tuh eat,"

' Your mother will see to that. She is
coming to-morrow. With a girl to help her,
the work won't be anything—shell have
only to boss."
• Don't make any difference. I.iz. You
can't go."
" I must."
" You'd look well in the city alone!"
"I've got people there—the Morgans.''
" I hain't going tuh have my wife living
off the Morgans."
" I have some money of my own, Emmett
-- enough."
" Yuh're going—whin I tell vuh not to?"
" Yes."
Ayler got up with such violence that the
table rocked. " Yuh can"t go." he shouted.
" Yuh hear me!"
" So do the neighbors." The girl's hot
temper arose. " Do be still, Emmett—you
frighten Hepsy.

The baby leaned in her high-chair, her
dark curls lilted backward and sidewise.
Liz knew that the wonderful purple pools
that were—her eyes, strained between their
dusk fringes upon herself and Emmett
strained, and could see nothing. The tiny
pucker on the rosebud mouth stiffened the
mother's courage. She stood up and faced
her husband, her eyes leveled upon his.

" Did I ever tell you you couldn't do
anything?" she said reasonably.
Then Emmett reverted to type. He
leaned as if to strike her. He clutched her
arm. " No—but I tell you." he snarled.
" that you can't take Hepsy tuh the city.
That settles it."
Liz shrugged away. " You can't keep
me from it," she told him coolly. " If I'd
suspicioned you'd act this way, Emmett. I
wouldn't have mentioned the matter."
" And sneak off without letting me
know?"
" Xot sneak—just go."
The man dropped his hands in a way he
had. " All right, go. See if I care. But
don't come back. You hear!"
" Emmett!"
" I mean it."

Ayler started around the table toward the
baby. He wanted to kiss the piteous look
from her little face, to feel her mite of a
nose in his neck, her hands in his hair. Liz
looked at him questioningly. lie kissed
Hepsibah once and turned to the door.
" That's all," he stated insultingly. '• I
hain't coming back till yore gone."
Liz conquered her desire to say something
terrible. She ran and clung to her husband.
" You'll be sorry, Emmett," she sobbed.
"You'll be sorry!'"
Brutally he broke from her. " Jest sorry
I tied to an EllyJ" he sneered, and was
gone.
Liz watched her husband's furious stride
down the slope. " N'ext week they'll ail be
here." she mused bitterly. " and how they
will hate me!"

Fortune favors the brave. Mrs. Ayler
was ready and gone within an hour after
the clash. She caught a ride with a strange
family motoring along the section line. A
sanitorium is a safe place fur hiding. Taken
to the very door of the institution, Liz and
little Hepsibah entered swiftly and were
blotted from the annals of Hear Creek.
Behind them, the house of Ayler arose
with clenched fist —and cursed.

III.

Eiimett Ayler had been wrapped
around by the warm presence of his wife.
He had been worshiped, obeyed, slaved for,
deferred to. He was even above the baby
she had borne, in her affections. To find
that she had any thought apart from himself, 
a will of her own—he suspected, evilly,
a secret of her own, was cruel as death.
T here is no limit to the crazy things a
man of Ayler's type will do. Emmett's first
act, after he had searched through the
empty spaces of the gloomy house on the
hill, was to lift the cut-glass berry-dish that
had been a wedding present from the Ellys
and dash it to the floor. Standing amid the
fragments of diamond-bright glass, he shook
his fist.

"Curse her, curse her!" he breathed
venomously. " May God damn her and the
devil get her!"
Ayler shingled his house according to
contract, but he did not eat a bite for three
wind}-, blistering, dust-ridden days. He
wanted Liz—was lost and beside himself
without her, but he would not admit it,
even in his inmost heart. It was the baby
he hungered for; his little daughter, whose
presence he craved. When it came out that
Liz was away, with a sort of selfish pride
he stated that she had taken the baby to
see Uncle Hi over in " Tinnessee."

Mother Ayler reproved him for the lie.
Mother Ayler dyed her hair and dipped
snuff, but she used flat silence instead of
words to deny it. " Tell the truth and
shame the devil!" she advised her son.
She's run off, and that's all they he to it.
It 'II have to come out some time. 'Mother
thing, I want yuh tuh go tuh town and git
that young one -me and grampaw'll go
crazy ef yuh don't. Don't fool around
'take her— jest take her! Won't no jedge in
Oklahoma give an EHy nuthin!"

"Grampaw " found immense comfort in
berating the Ellys. " Them Ellys," he
rasped, slamming down the trunk-lid on
toy-piano, doll-house, teddy-bears, musicbox 
and a dozen and one other extravagances 
they had brought little Hepsibah,
" them Ellys is crooked as a dawg's hind
leg." Grampaw had a way of emphasizing
remarks by a twitch of his big-jointed right
thumb.
"Them Ellys," he twitched. " is a lowdown, 
ornery, 'thievin'. murderin'. bootlaigin', 
cussin' outfit. They'd better not tangle
up with me. not ary one of 'em!

Emmett did not mention the number of
trips he had already made to the city. He
had not gone after Liz—nothing like that!
Since she had lied about going to the Morgans, 
it didn't matter where she was. He
had told her not to come back to Hear
Creek, and he meant it. As for Hcpsibah —
maybe he could ~ jest take her," and then
again, maybe he couldn't. As days crawled
by he remembered more and more the fighting 
look in his wife's big black eyes. There
was something strange about it. strange and
baffling.

One month completed itself and lapped
over into the next one. Emmett went to
town; .grampaw went to town. Sometimes,
after a family powwow, grammaw, Uncle
Hi from Tinnessee. Aunt Sarah from Kansas
—and all the aunts; Cousin Esmeralda
from Colorado, and all the cousins, went to
whatever place it was decided upon might
have swallowed up little Hcpsibah. It took
money, all this prancing about, but there
was no lack of money among the Aylers.
The upshot of it was—they didn't find the
baby, and they couldn't find her.

IV.

Then, two months after her disappearance, 
the unexpected happened—little Hepsibah 
came back to the big house on the
hill. Through heavy wind and rain a
touring-car, ungainly with chains and mud,
labored up the slope. The family -a represent:
! lion of them — were seated in the
gloomy living-room, themselves gloomy beyond 
words. There might have been a ram
on the north door, Emmett wasn't sure. A
lash of spray struck him in the face as he
opened the door, and below him, on the
step, a strange woman, clumsy in motor
things, stood holding the child in her arms.
After Ayler had shut the door on the
woman and the storm, he stood stupidly
staring, grammaw and grampaw were 
removing Hepsibah's swathings — he could
hear their rapid and senseless chatter. So
Liz had sent the baby. Liz wasn't coining
hack. Well—he had told her not to come.
He didn't want her back. Suddenly he
listened.

" I can't git her sleeve off, 'cause she
won't turn it loose," his mother was saying.
" it's a letter. Here, Emmett, see if she'll
let you have it."
Ayler leaned and looked into the bewildered 
little face. " Give daddy the letter,"
he said gently, and Hepsibah yielded it up.
The thick sheet crackled as he drew it from
the long envelope. While his father and
mother sniffed audibly, he studied the 
unmeaning document. At last his thick skull
comprehended—this was a health certificate
and belonged to the baby.

It was very plain after the first. Hepsibah
had been blind from scarlet fever. She had
gone through a delicate operation and come
out with good eyes. That was why she had
been slow about giving up the letter—she
was not sure who was who. Pinned to the
sheet was a narrow strip inscribed in his
wife's bold hand:
"Pay to the order of Roxey Van Camp—two
hundred dollars."

•What 'd she write?" asked Mother
Ayler. when her curiosity had gotten the
better of her.
•' Yes, what 'd the huzzy have to say for
herself?" sneered the old man.
Ayler did not answer. He unpinned the
slip and. stepping to the table, set his name
to the check. Leaving the certificate lying
there, he went into the bedroom and got
the revolver he kept loaded for marauding
rats. Then fumbling his hat from its nail,
he walked through the dining-room, out into
the rain-sodden path.

V.

LOVE is a law to itself- without reason
and without recompense. If Liz Ayler could
have been certain of her husband's undivided 
affection, she would have been in
heaven. That was the way Liz loved. To
stand well with his people was half the
battle. In a way. motherhood had hound
her to them -she had given the family of
Ayler a healthy, winsome child to perpetuate 
the name. That was as they understood
it. A blind Ayler - that would be different.
It would be " jest like an Elly to have a
blind one!" The fever that could have
nothing to do with it!

Further, the family were dead set against
hospitals. They looked upon an 
" operation " with the horror of the ignorant. Liz
fought for her own the best she knew
when she took her little daughter and 
borrowed money to go the lone trail. Ii it all
proved a failure, she meant to hide herself
and the baby from the reproach of the
Aylers. If a success—she would come home
in triumph. Thai was as she had planned
it before Emmett turned absolute cur and
insulted her.

Still. Liz had not let her baby return
uncomfortcd. It had been the chauffeur's
wife who handed little Hepsibah in to the
Aylers, but Liz herself held the precious
burden to her own warm breast every jolt
of the stormy way. When, at her bidding,
the car stopped just beyond sight of the
house, the important document had been
placed in the child's hand.

"Give this to daddy." Liz had said, kissing 
the tiny fingers that clutched what was
intrusted to them. " He sure— no one must
have it but daddy.''
"Daddy!" repeated Hepsibah sweetly.
" And be good. Don't cry -if you can
help it."
" Not cry!" promisee! Hepsibah bravely.
" Kiss mother." They kissed.

Twenty minutes later Liz knocked al the
Van Camp door. The fragrant breath of a
green-wood fire received her as she stepped
in and confronted ihe young mistress.
" Hepsibah can see." she announced
briefly. " I have sent her up (lure to them.
I am not going. Maybe vou want to know
why!"
Roxey looked at the dripping figure,
white- faced and unspeakably tragic. I
don'!." she answered firmly. - At least, not
now . Let me help you to a chair. Oh. you
poor girl !"

"Calm down in a minute," Liz said
hoarsely. " I don't know what it is to sleep.
About the money it's gone, every cent. I
sent a check for Kmmett to sign. I think
he'll do it. Any way. you'll be paid."
Liz look her eyes from Roxey 's, and for
a moment gathered comfort from the rest
of the family, one by one. " I want to hide
here a few days. I haven't eaten much
lately, and I'm weak. I don't want any our
to know where I am."
Roxey slipped an arm around the fugitive's 
wet shoulders. • Lean on me." she
said.

In a bedroom beside the fireplace, she
striped off her guest's too thin jacket and
her soaked shoes. As she stooped over the
exhausted woman, Ayler was heard to enter
the living-room. " Don't let him suspect,'"
whispered Liz. " Go!" She pushed Roxey
from her. " Don't let him know," she repeated, 
almost savagely.

Van ( amj) had opened to Ayler. He had
set him a chair, too. but Ayler preferred to
stand He was gray Ayler-gray, like
ashes, and water dripped upon the floor
from the hai that hung in his hand.
"I guess you know why I'm here." He
spoke to Roxey as she came into the room.
' It's about the money Liz borrowed of
you."

Roxey look ihe check he extended to
her. "Thank you. Emmett," she said.
What else I got to say." he went on.
' is as much for one as another. It looks
queer, butting into a man's house on a 
day like this, but I had Uih. I got to say in
front of some one that may sometime see
Liz, what I think of myself. I'm a houndworse. 
I'm a murderer. I've killed the liking
Liz had fer me'"

Freeing his mind thus far. Emmett looked
about him. He saw Mrs. Malone swaying
gently in her sewing-chair. Ke saw the boy.
The boy who tried not to hale Ayler. stood
quite close, looking up and trying not to
scowl. Ayler looked longest ai Van Camp.
Moistening dry lip.-, he look up the
thread of self-accusation. " I guess a man
that's got a streak of yellow is never shet
of it unless the Lord Almighty bleaches him.
I'm yellow—you know that. Even animals
understand, and hate me. Even your boy
sees through me. Liz was the only one—

Ayler paused, swallowing hard. The
hand that held the hat at his side, "ripped
hard. " Us Aylers has always set ourselves
up as better then the Ellys." he resumed,
with an effort. " We never let Liz Ecrgit
that fer a minute. That's the big-headedness 
of us. Old man Elly did kill a man in
a fair hand to hand squabble, but I —
I caught a sheep-dawg in a wolf-trap and
beat it to death with a dab. Elly has
bootlaiged whisky and us Aylers has guzzled 
it on the sly. He cusses and we break
dishes. We hain't got no more learning
then a mule, and don't want none. Two of
the Elly boys is over tuh the university."

Emmett stopped. It was hard to speak
out what must be said. " Whin Liz got that
money of you," he turned to Roxey. " and
went away, the yellow devil in me struck
her. It said, ' if vou go. don't ever come
back.'

"Well,"— he lifted his hands and dropped
them palm out—" she hain't come back.
She sent the baby, and she—stayed. I
don't blame her. They's nmhing to come
back to. .Mebbe if she could 'a' changed
all my blood tuh hers that time, things 'd
been different. Anyways, I hain't going back
on the hill. If she can't have little Hepsibah, 
I won't, either. I've said some things —
not half I could. It's mighty good of yuh
tuh listen. Now I'm going."
"No use to rush off in the rain." Van
Camp said. " Stav and have supper with
us."

Ayler opened the door. '• Xo use." he
muttered. " Things is as they be."
Stepping out, he slammed the door after
him. By the porch a sudden scream of
wind snatched off the frost-bitten cottonwood 
leaves and sent them in a yellow
streamer in the desperate man's wake, as if
the stain in his soul pursued him.
The boy. whom his father called 
" Swashbuckler," ran to the window and looked
after the fleeing figure. - He's going like
the very devil," the Swashbuckler cried,
choosing his phrase with relish. " And he
hasn't any more hat on than a rabbit!"
" Son!" cried Roxey.
Beside the fireplace, the bedroom door
opened. Liz had dragged on her shoes and
partly buttoned them, but her hat and
jacket were forgotton. Within the loosened
bands of her midnight hair a glorious color
flamed. She crossed the room erectly. At
the door she swung about and faced Roxey.
Oh." cried Liz, lifting her palm to her
blazing eyes. " isn't a woman a fool!"

VI.

Ayler left the plum-grove to westward
and plunged down the lane toward the open
road. At Flat Rock he paused, looking
dazedly at the wall of gray, wind-driven
rain. He had taken the gun from his
pocket, holding it in clutching fingers, his
arms folded. He believed Liz was lost to
him. and he meant to take the coward's way
out of his bereavement.
His wife was close upon him before he
suspected her presence. "Emmett!" she
said quietly.

Ayler wheeled and stared. He slipped the
weapon out of her sight, still staring,
dazedly. He did not wonder how she came
to be there, bareheaded, thin sleeves clinging 
to her beautiful arms—only if she were
there at all.
"Liz!" he muttered, "Liz! Liz! Is it
you?"
" Of course it is. Wake up. boy—it's all
right. I heard you— back there!"
Ayler took her in his arms, fearfully at
first, then straining her to him. For the
first time he bruised her with a kiss.
" Liz," he sobbed hoarsely, " I hain't
fitten—fer you!
"
The cottonwood leaves came to prison
under the shelving edge of Flat Rock; but
on the orchard slope the two whom tragedy
had made one, climbed swiftly—together.
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